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"Clinics ot on these subjects will take up up ‘most of the first day's activity. On the second day, there will be an an 
integrating” session, A Problem Approach to Operations Research.’ This will be followed by round table 


discussions of the points brought out in the Conference in various fields, and a final windup. on Friday 


Preparation | of the program is now under way and when full details are av ailable | they will be —an to 


the members| in Business: and Economics Statistics in 1 the midwest 1 


IN JAPA :PANESE INDUSTRY 


Japanese Union of Scientists and Engineers 

Containing programs of seminars: and teaching, and accounts of results in of var-— 


kinds. Presented at the mating of the A. A. C. in Syracuse, 

The American Statistical Association 1108 - Voth Street, N. we 


— — 7 

ae = nference on Statistics in Philadelphia, a simil 
egional Conference on Statistics in Phi pila, 
Following the success of the h s indicated above, will be the analysis and control 

ae —_ _ planned for the Midwest this fall. Its general tl ee “ ion will be paid to the reduction of risk 
of, 

e sponsored by the Business and Economic Statistics Sectio 
The Conference will be sponsored y the» llinois and the North Central Region- 
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Report of the Committee on Elections 


The Committee on Elections submits the following names to the 


membership | for election for the e year 1953: 

President-Elect—Herbert Marshall, Ottawa. 
Vi ice- President | (3 } years) — ~ (One to be E sili: —Albert H. Bo 


Palo. Alto, Calif.; Rensis Likert, Ann Arbor, 

Directors year term) — (Two to be Elected) —Wilfred J. Dixon, 
Eugene, -Ore.; ; Margaret J. Hagood, | Washington, Edward B. 


Olds, St. Louis, Mo.; Mortimer sania New York, a 


Council (Representative at Large, 
Elected) Edw ward E, ‘Tenn. 

Chicago, 
In the national organization. it is desirable to get repr sentation 1 from: 
: different fields of specialization and 3 various regions of the country. 


Your Committee has kept aesadh in n mind in the selection of candidates. 
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Irvinc LorceE “4 
Chairman 


a Interested in 1 Applications | to Phys 
_ Are you interested in applications of statistics to astronomy or physics? 


To meteorology, oceanography, geology, or geophysics? To chemistry | 
or chemical engineering? To the other branches of —oe 


appropriate. panel of the newly fort med Committee on Statistics in 
7 the Physical Sciences would like to know of those who are. The chair- 


men of these panels | are: 


| aut and Astronomy: Louis B. Ridenour, Ridenour . Ass 
9 


2000 Stoner Avenue, Los Angeles 25, 
‘Earth Sc iences: Howard \. Meyerhoff, American 


 vancement of Science, 15 Massachusetts Avenue, 


said 


Chemical: illiam J. tatistical | Engineering Laboratory, 


Standards, | Wi 15, D. 


ngineerit 


_ The rts of the Committee on Statistics in the Physical Sciences 
to strengthen both statistics and the physical sciences by promoting 


and mutual on interested people. Are you 


? Then why not | 
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Confe srences—Federal s statistical ¢ 


new publications—positions 


Conference on Business Statistics 
The Conference on Business Statistics jointly sponsored — 
by the Business and Economics Statistics Section of the 
- American Statistical Association and the Wharton School _ 
of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was held in Philadelphia on June 12 and 13. 
‘The purpose of the Conference was to provide for dis: 
cussion among > statisticians and executives of business 
problems whose solution could be aided by statistical — 
analysis, and the interchange of ideas with respect to — 
the application of statistical methods and techniques to 
solution of these problems. Over 50 different 
_ panies were represented, including nearly all the institu- — 
tional mmbers of the American Statistical 
_ The topic of the conference was “The Application of 
Modern Statistical Methods in Production, Distribution 
-and— Finance.” Roundtable sessions were held on each | 
of these topics, with the following moderators: Production _ 
‘Scheduling — Raymond Bowman, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of peonienete and W. W. C ‘oper, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Distribution—Reavis Cox, Professor of Mar - 
keting, University of Pennsylvania; and Financial Plan-- 
ning and Control—Charles R. Whittlesay, Professor of 
i inance and Economics, and Rufus Wixon, Professor of | 
Accounting, both of the University of Pennsylvania. 


In a summary of the discussions of the round tables, 
~ there was a consensus that the interchange of ideas had 
been substantial and that an increased appreciation and 
understanding of the applicability of statistical methods 
to problems in the several fields had resulted. In the 
production panel, 


Mie, 


> 
for ex ample, the application of statis- 


tical methods in adjusting inventory _policies to orders : 
and production schedules was explored. in some detail. 


In the distribution panel, there was considerable dis- 
cussion of economic forecasting and the methods of 
= relating sales forecasts to general economic forecasts. 
In the financial panel, there was a good interchange of 
ideas with respect to forecasting cash and capital require- &, 
ments, and methods of presenting statistical results to 
top management officials. There w as also_ consensus” 
that other- conferences: of this type should be held in 
_ the future. 


papers were given at ‘the Conference. 
Mitchell, Jr., Executive Director of the Controllers In- 
_ stitute of America, spoke on “Statistics as an Instrument _ of 
of Control,” and Robert Kirk Mueller, Assistant General 
ee Pl astics Division, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
spoke on “Modern Management’s Use of Statistics.” C. 
4 Canby Gubdenen, Dean of the W harton School, spoke 
on “The Art of Decision Making.” Aryness Joy Wickens, 

_ President of the American Statistical Association, spoke 
on “Business Statisticians and the American Statistical 

_ Association,” stressing the importance of expanded ac-_ 
tivity in this area and the desirability of future con-— 

_ ferences, similar to the Philadelphia meeting, in in different 


parts of the country, 

_ The organization of the Conference was carried out 
by a special committee originally brought together under» 
the chairmanship of Benedict Saurino, Manager of the 
Statistical Research Division of the Sun Oil Company, 
who died suddenly on May 9, 1952. The work of the 
committee was subsequently carried forward by perce ot 


A. Drake, Economist for the Chamber of Commerce of 
| Greater Philadelphia, with the active assistance of J 
. McDowell of the Sun Oil Company. Members of | 
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Sessions, 


_ Summer Seminar i in 


the committee who served as organization chairmen for | 
the round tables were A. G. Abramson of SKF Industries, 
for Production Scheduling; Wroe Alderson of Alderson 
for Distribution; and David Melnicoff of 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, for Financial 


Planning and Control. 
Donato C. RILEY, , Deputy Chief, 
Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget _ 
(Chairman, Business and Economics Statistics Section, 


American Statistical Association 


Statistics 
The third meeting of the Summer Seminar in Statistics 
will take place on the campus of the University of Con- 
necticut during the three weeks of August 4-22, 1952. 
As in previous years, informality and discussion will be 
stressed, both in organized and accidental groups. There 
will be one or two seminar sessions each day and a clinic 
on the treatment of problems in applications. ae 


_ The first week, August 4-8, which will be devoted to 


- 


_ the modifications of statistical techniques appropriate for 


chemistry, is being organized by Cuthbert Daniel, 116 
Pinehurst Ave., New York, New York and W. L. Gore, 


“3 The second week, August 11- 15, will be divided into 
two parts. The latter part, devoted to applications of | 
minimax techniques, is being organized by J. L. Hodges, 
Committee on of Chicago, Chicago 


The third week, August 18-22, will be divided into 


two parts. The first part will be devoted to follow-up 
studies as they arise in medicine; this is being organized | 
by Irwin Bross, Depariment of Biostatistics, School of Hy-— 
giene and Public Health, 615 North Wolfe Street, Balti- 
more 5, Maryland. The second part will be devoted to 
applications work; this is being organized 
by Mortimer Spiegelman, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. ‘One Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Professor R. A. Fisher will be a member of the seminar ~ 4 
during the first two weeks. 


Those interested in the subjects. ‘under "discussion are 
invited to attend by the day, week or other period. (A 
nominal registration fee will be collected). For further 
information on reservations for campus housing, write 
to the Secretary of the Seminar, Professor D. F. Votaw, 
b 210 Leet Oliver Memorial Hall, Yale University, New © 
‘Haven, Connecticut. Suggestions of problems which might — 
be presented | before the clinic may also be sent to 
Professor Votaw. 


rants-in-Aid 


an Philosophical Society 


‘The Committee on Research of the American Philosoph- 


ical Society meets five times a year, in October, December, 
February, “April and June. The Society makes grants for 

_ expenses to individuals engaged in research in the physical 7 
sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences and 

_ the humanities. Applications may be made at any time 

= will be considered at the next meeting of the » Com- 
mittee, if received a month in advance. 


_ Information concerning grants and application forms a 
may be obtained from the Executive Office of the Society, - 
South Fifth Street, 
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2 ty help public health and medical workers find out where 


Supplement to World Trade Statistics = = 
_ Arrangements have been completed for collection, through _ 
“the United States Foreign Service, of supplemental sta-— 
_ tistics on world trade to provide a part of the additional | 


4 


information required to administer the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951. The Office of International 


data, along with those currently compiled from other 
sources, to provide analyses needed by the Administrator | 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act. 
_ ‘The commodity list to be used in this data-collection — 
program has been fitted into the framework of the | 
_ Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) — of 
the United Nations. To provide common definitions of 
the commodity classes, numbers have been assigned 
to each class, and where added detail is required the © 
subclasses of commodities have been designated as sub- 
classes of SITC commodity groups. Each reporting post 
_ has been provided with an annotated copy of the SiTC 
in which the specific commodity classes to be reported 
are distinguished from other related items in the schedule. 
It is believed that this plan not only will contribute 
to uniformity and accuracy of reporting, but also will 
enable the foreign reporting posts to take advantage of 
the fact that an increasing number of countries either 
have adopted SITC as the basis of classification for their 
national foreign trade statistics or have arranged to 
_ retabulate such statistics on that basis for submission 
to the United Nations. In turn, compilation of trade | 
statistics on this basis for this purpose is in line with the — 
general objective of promoting uniform classification of — 
commodities for foreign trade statistics. 
Donald C. Horton, Office of Statistical Standards, 


Survey of Industrial 
Research and Development 
_ The Research and Development Board of the Department — 
of Defense is conducting a mail survey to determine 
_ industry’s research and development capacity. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics assisted the Board in preparation of — 
the questionnaire and will also analyze the results and — 
prepare a report for publication, = 
About 5,500 firms known to perform scientific research | 
and development are being asked to supply information 
concerning their employment of research engineers and 
scientists and the size of their total research staffs; their 
expenditures for research and development; their desire 
and capacity for defense research work; and the past 
and potential effect of military call-ups on their researc 
‘The results of the survey will provide the defense 
agencies with a list of possible contractors in specific _ 
_ fields and will be helpful in suggesting deferment — 
other policies with respect to technical manpower. In — 
addition, the survey will make it possible for the first 
a to determine for each industry and for various 
sizes of companies and research staffs the average expendi- 


Trade in the Department of Commerce will use —- 


Ae 


Specific data’ on diseases, injuries and impairments may 
be obtained, and also to permit those who are planning 
+ new projects involving the measurement of illness to get | 
touch with others who have undertaken similar tasks. 
The Clearinghouse on Current Morbidity Statistics 
Projects, as it is called, is under the auspices of the Public 
Health Conference on Records and Statistics, an organi- 
zation devoted to the development and promotion of 
public health record systems and statistical information. 
Che organization’s membership is made up chiefly of 
representatives from State and large-city health depart- 
ments, voluntary health associations, and the Public — 
_ The Clearinghouse will conduct a canvass at regular 
intervals to learn about studies or surveys in progress. 
_ Lists of new projects will be released from time to time ; 
containing brief outlines of the methods used and the © 
oe to be collected. No such information will be pub- © 
lished, however, without the perm n of tho 
ponsible for the project. 
_ If you are interested in learning more about the Clear- 
_ inghouse, inquiries may be directed to: Clearinghouse a 
Current Morbidity Statistics Projects, c/o Division of 
Public Health Methods, Public Health Service, Federal | 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. 


‘Standards for Statistical Surveys’” 
The Bureau of the Budget late in March issued “Stand- 
ards for Statistical Surveys,” a 10-page multilithed docu- 
= presenting recommendations for the planning and _ 
conduct of statistical surveys. The recommendations em-— 
_ bodied in these standards were developed by the Bureau 
7 of the Budget in consultation with the statistical a, 
a of the Federal Government. They are intended as guides to 
good statistical practice, for use in surveys conducted 
_ directly by Government agencies and in those conducted - 
under Government sponsorship by contracting organiza- _ 
a introduction to the document defines what is 


meant by a “statistical survey” and also defines and illus- _ 
‘, trates types of data collections for which the standards have © 
_ only limited relevance. Topics covered in the survey stand- 7 7 


ards themselves include: purpose of the survey, relation to - 


other surveys or programs; development of the survey 
_ plan — respondents, extent of coverage, frequency and 
timing, method of collection, consideration of nonsampling 
errors, standard definitions and classifications, processing 
and interpretation of the data, allowance for pretests and 
follow-ups, comparison with data from other sources, pro- 
posed calendar, cost estimates; the questionnaire and 
accompanying instructions; pretests; follow-ups; develop- 
ment of the sampling plan for partial coverage surveys; 
supervision of field enumeration; manuals and other in- 
structions for the conduct of the survey; progress and cost 
reporting; and preparation and publication of the final | 
Copies of “Standards for Statistical Surveys” may be 
obtained from the Publications Unit, Bureau of the | 
WALTER F. RYAN, 
_ Assistant Chief and Clearance Officer, Division 


ture per research engineer and scientist and per research 


worker. Data of this type will be used for predicting 
research and d 


Clearinghouse on Morbidity 
Statistics Projects Established 


and 

_ City Data Book, 1949, as another volume in the series of 

supplements to the annual Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. The new volume is designed to meet the | 

need for small area data (that is, for counties, cities 

and standard metropolitan areas) which cannot be in- 

cluded in the annual volume because of space limitations. 
It is a revision and consolidation of two earlier supple- — 

, the County Data Book issued in 1947 and the 

Cities Supplement issued in 1944. 

The new supplement brings together 101 items of i 
 feetnatien for each State, each county, and each standard © 


- 


Federal Statistical Activities 

q 

> 
i- 
= "county and City Data Book, 1949”" 
_ A clearinghouse for current studies and surveys of mor- 
bidity has recently been established. Its purpose is 


‘asia area, and 92 — each of about 409 7 detail for 15 of the more important kinds of business 


cities with 25,000 or more inhabitants in 1940. Broad thas Category. | 


arrime fields. covered include the 1948 Census of Business, _ The outstanding feature of the new series is the fact 
1947 Census of Manufactures, 1945 Census of Agriculture, that it constitutes a succession of retail sales estimates 
1948 vital statistics, 1949 bank deposits, 1948 city govern- _ developed as a direct measure from a sample representing 
ment employment and finances, and other items of all sizes and types of retail stores and retail organizations 
economic and— social importance. A_ special appendix operating in the United States. ‘The sample has the follow- 

_ shows total population for each of the areas from the ing characteristics; 
1950 Yeturms, All sizes and kinds of retail stores have a probabil- 
The County and City Data Book, 1949 is on sale at the — ity of selection in the sample. Stores newly estab-— 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- _ lished have a of _being to sample. 

fice, Washington 25, D. C., at $3.50 per copy (buckram) . 


William Lerner, Statistical Reports Section, Bureau of sele’ ted in the sample is known, 


the Census, De partment of Commerce. 14 “ea: . (3) The sampling error of the retail sales figures de- 


yor rived from the sample, therefore, can be determined. 
each monthly enumeration for the survey, reports 
collected for almost 100, 000 stores whose dollar volume of 


retail sales account for almost 25 percent of the total 
dollar volume of all retail sales. 


the similar retail trade estimates now carried in the 
Survey of Current Business. This difference is in 
large part to the use in the Survey of Current gl 


he Bureau of the Census is preparing an analytical 
— record of the 1950 Censuses of Population, Housing, Agri- . 

é culture, and related surveys, as a method of recording the — series of unadjusted Retail Trade Census figures and, to 
experience of the last three years. This analytical record — aa lesser extent, a small downward bias in the previous: 
-pregram is planned to produce, as an end result, two method of projecting the figures. Sampling variability 
_publications—a procedures volume which will describe — of the new series also could have caused a small part — 
how the censuses were actually taken. and an evaluation : of the difference. The nature of the differences involved — 
report which will critically review the how and why of the — te be discussed in the Survey of Current Business at a_ 


= the 1 950 Censuses cee There is a difference in level between this ‘series and 


various operations. a later date, when the new series will be published both 
at The procedures volume will describe the methods em- | on an unadjusted basis and adjusted for seasonal factors. 
ploved in collecting and processing the data. The volume | _ Future plans of the Bureau of the Census for this. 
is intended for use bv officials at the administrative level. 7 - series include refinements in sampling procedure and a 
intensive users of Census data, other survey technicians, limited expansion in the sample, to enable publication 
and teachers. It will indicate what informaticn was in- of- business than is presently possible. 


cluded in the enumerators’ instructions, the principal ey ee W. Turbitt, Business Division, Bureau of the 


coding and editing procedures for the various schedule Department of 
items, the punch cards used, and the tabulation outlines. 


‘The evaluation report will be based upon a series of 
a studies of operations and procedures used in the taking 
and processing of the censuses. Detailed reports will be 


prepared primarily for internal use, but it is planned to Clinic on Sampling Theory in 
extract the highlights of these reports for a siimmary 


‘document to be published. ublic. Assistance Research 


Director for Statistical Standards 


d Public. Assistance Research” was “held as “part of the 
au of the Census, of Commerce 


_ Washington Conference of Regional Research Analysts 
_ conducted in April by the Division of Program Statistics 
-and Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration. The Clinic was planned and conducted 
New Census Bureau by Walter M. Perkins of the Division of Program Statis- 
"Retail Trade Reports ‘Saul Kaplan and Paul Vernier, Bureau of Public Assist- 


ance; Meyer Dwass, Bureau of the Censu nd W. Ed- 
_ The Bureau of the Census has released the first of its Ban. one 


q 
wards Deming, Bureau of the Budget. Topics covered 
per sores, These reports included Probability, the Basis of Statistical Knowledge; 
2 
are the first Federal series furnishing data in this field 
which are secured from a probability Sesaie representing 7 Its Applications; An Introduction to Inspection Sampling; 
all types and sizes of retail stores. In addition to publica- 
tion by the Census Bureau in the Monthly Retail Trade 
Report, the estimates will also, starting in the next onl 
-months, be published in the Survey of Current Business 
the Department of Commerce’s official estimates of 
sales in retail stores. Fed 
eral Security A enc 
reports present data for all retail stores in total, 
-and for some 20 of the more important kinds of retail a? Anne Geddes, _ Chief, Division of Program Statistics 
are for stores of Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 


7 Applications of Sampling to Administrative Review Case-— 


The Clinic was attended by departmental as well as _ 


regional staff concerned. with public assistance research, 


112th ANNUAL L MEETING 0 OF THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL “ASSOCIATION 


Palmer | House, ‘Chicago, ‘ings, December 21-29, 1952 


Make your reservations early ‘Write directly t bad the Palmer House, 
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and Analysis, with the assistance of Myles Cooper, 


| Meaning of Significance; the Chi-Square Test and 


Economic Sampling of Units of Differing Size; and New 


and by a few staff members from other offices of - 
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Analysis and Forecasts of Company 


by EDMUND R KING. 
Chief Statistician, Eastman Kodak Company 


My preg in 1 this pcg is to discuss s s some ol United I States, | I - ull be talking primarily a about t sales 


in this country. 
im t the analysis of wales. 


Because I am to stick as closely as possible t to the ‘History 
actual process, I cannot claim perfection. As) aren't ‘The history of this kind of work in the E astman 


different from many enter prises, Kodak Company goes back to at ‘least 1904. At that 
that 1 will “say is bound to be a repetitio ume, one of the principal products of the Kodak Park 
others and what been said on the su plant roll film, for which there 
before. This. activity in my company has been carried 


on for a good many > years with 1 the usual amount of | handle the peak load, ‘extra winalienes had been hired 


ner and discharged in the fall when the 


ev -volutionary chai inges ; and with s some degree of success, in the sum 
because it is a practical application to day- -to-day demand ell off. The company management was dis- 


~ business affairs, it is unlikely “to contain many new, ‘satisfied and concerned about this employment irreg- 
profound ideas. Ia am ‘merely to set down the record ularity. At the it time there "apparently was no solution: 


nis 
of what one company y does about -_ subject. - Ae because the emulsion used on the film would not keep — 


well for more than three or four | months. In 1904, a 
7. more stable emulsion was developed and the policy 


as adopted of manufacturing and accumulating 
“In the first place, 1 should f is al wnmuiin months so that it would be ay 
In the first plac ace, should say a few words about inventories in dull months so that it would be avail- 


the conceptual iepepnaorle for our efor ts. Most of us able for sale in excess of production in the summer 


idividuals and as businessmen are inclined to like months. This procedure has continued to be the 
o play hunches or to assume that future conditions principal method utilized in the company for r improv a 


vill be about ‘the sa ame or a little better than a at ing employment stabilization. the importa ant point: 
present. Phe choice for businessmen is not to” — for this discussion is that | uch a procedure, even 


“forecast” “not forecast.” ‘The lack of a forecast in its very beginning, required a sales forecast for 


most Cases implies a dangerous type of fore- 2 
y impues a ¢ ge ous entire. in order to determine the level of stocks 


cast—that conditions will not change much. The real 
choice is whether the affairs of the business will be 


hunches and intui 
based upon hunches and intuition or ‘whether deci- control scheme is illustrated by this very simple e€x- 


sion-making will be given an assist by s systems for the a own 


The type of chart used in this kind of production- 


“a would be accumulated i in the slack season. ‘oi 7 


‘ample (Fig. 1). . A chart of this kind has been shown 
‘regul: arized mé arshalling of of as many pertinent facts as times in ¢ discussions such as this. With work 
possible and by the sys systematic - application of as much S charts | based on this scheme, on which the actual data 
good judgment for each “product a1 plotted in co comparison the 


bear upon them. estimated levels, it is possible easily to see gr aphically 


wi 
ram is to help the ma nz ger ement 1 adapt the affairs of from the estimated levels. When adjustments in the a 


« company ‘to the. dynamic economic are necessary, it is usually possible to 
in which it does business. It is hoped that this adap- - _ the si stock as a cushion so that the ¢ effect on the pre roduc: = 


tation can be carried on smoothly and gradually and tion rate may be spread out over a shorter or a longer | 


most efficient: of material and human per riod of of , as good management 
resources. This means at a profit and with a maximum detern mine. 
of stability i employment aj and in return to the ‘After this early beginning, procedures along this 

owners of the business. line were gradually evolved for most of the company’s 
The s statistical program the Kodak products. Naturally in this evolutionary process there. 
Soni ny covers most all of the various aspects of the bes was an increasing number of people w ith responsi- 
- business except “costs and profits which, with us, are bilities that concerned the analysis of changing sales 


| 


“= he broad purpose « of o the varia ation of actual sales and actual production — 
8 


-_Temarks here pertain only to 1 matters relating to sales, ; a Shortly after World War La ‘minions Statistical 


and, inasmuch as most of our business is done in the = Department was established. The : stated ‘purpeeps « of 


ion’, 
“4 
q 

3 

7 
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‘ 
= this department were broad. It was” to be a place for 


the centralization of all of the s statistics concerning 


the € company ’s business. It was to prepare tabulations, 


- these data for the company executives. It was to ‘ia 
cern itself with the factors which affect the business, 
factors of business conditions and 


So the externa 

"matters relating to general economic analysis have 

been carried on in this department. It was specifically | 

stated: that the statistical and economic work should 


related to the company ’s 


business and be a — 


2 ment agencies can more > efiectiv ely carry on the — 


theoretical research in “economics and statistics . This” 


is not to say that none of the investigations should 


deal with economic and statistical theory or that each | 

_ investigation should necessarily have some immediate 


_ practical significance to the company, but. the general 


purpose is to have the work relate to the 


= 


Internal Data 
W ith these —— purposes, it is obvious that — 7 
in organization is spent in 
with the company -figures— —for 
discussion, the sales statistics of our company. Almost — 
entirely we make use of s sales data recorded 


for. accounting purposes. Rearrangement, reclassifica- 


our 


or more detailed breakdowns may be necessary — 


for sales analysis purposes. In many cases, just putting | 


tion, 
together the sales data in the proper form goes a long 
: we 
way the sales analysis. sales data can be 
segregated so that the results are related to particular 
_ markets or market factors, it may not require any ver y 
involved procedure to make the proper analysis. 


7 often seems to be the case that good information on 


This ad the first of a series of papers which will be published 


a 
cha harts, and reports on the company’ s sales and analyze a mane held in Boston in nies of 1951. * 


sales facts makes it fairly easy to make the right 


- decisions about current | results as well as about the © 
_ proper forecast a ahead. From these data, a continuous © 


flow of statistical reports and graphic chai charts made_ 


available for company use. 

charts prepared for anagement 
may take many different are t those 
(Fig. the values sales in | each 


4 


of its internal data ‘a calendar of 13 periods, _ each 
period containin ga ‘standard four weeks with | the 
exception of a fifth week i in the 13th period ¢ once every — 
_ five or six years in order to readjust our 13- -period 
calendar to January 1 of the 12-month calendar. 
Other charts may be the type that show a mov ing 
average (Fig. 3) with the current -monthly | data 
plotted t to o emphasize the importance of the seasonal - 
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They were given at the session 


in 


on “Intra-Company Statistical Programs” at 


‘the 


7 
PRODUCT 


NORMAL SEASONAL VARIATION 


ae 
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: factors in each \ year as well as the | central trend of the 
year ’s business. 7 he largest number of | charts are of 


the moving-annual- total type (Fig. 4), 4 giving, at all 


times, an idea of the annual rate | of business and the 


tionship of the rate for an individual product 


Regul and special reports are about the 


— inter nal sales istics describing the sales experience 7 
a 


and the f: ictors W shich appear from current investiga- 
tion to be those most important to explain the current 
level or the recent changes in | the levels of sales. The 
information for these analyses is accumulated in the 
whole process of consultation with many other groups 


in the mens ye by watching the st atistical rela- 


_ DISPOSABLE INcom 


business factors external to the company—the statis: 
tical series and index numbers which us all to 


describe the economic env ironment or the business 


situation in which the company has done or is ; doing 


_ business. For this. purpose, we have someone in the 


or ganization. following some part of almost the entire 
range of published information on economics 


q Bessie conditions. I will economize ‘on time here by 


a list “sources. We get about 


“dons, from the business and financial oo We 
subscribe to a few of the private advisory services. 


There is a good « deal of duplication, - of | course, but 


we try to be assured that in one way or another we 

have brought to our attention 1 most of the things that 


7 


are of value on current economics. — 

F or a large” ‘mass of the information regularly 


ceived, we have a system of recor ‘ding t the infor mation 
or filing ‘the material for easy y reference. Ona good 


many of the statistical ser ies, we keep up our own 


charts or have: copies of those regularly | published in 
some of the sources. _ These chart forms may be u used 
x 1" size to circulate of ‘the: 
individuals about business “These same 
a charts m: may be photographically enlarged so so that they | 
available for discussion with larger groups. Fur- 
thermore, we have found that these charts made up i in 
* standard size can be readily photographed on 2” 


“i ” slides and used with a projector to give a picture 


I shall mention a later in connection 
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we have attempted to carry it back to 1910. We ron 
plotted « on here and up currently — our 


rms of the 1939 ans 


discussions with operating executives, it is to 
_ help increase their realization of two things: one, that 
the of company are. usually sensitive to 


changes i in business conditions, and second, that the 


all | heard many businessmen make the _ assumption 7 
of their. product. Our attempt has been to educate our a oF 


sales of ‘different products have different character- 

‘that a 10% change i in general conditions, as measured — 

_ people to the fact that this may not necessarily be the _ 


istic reactions to changing economic factors. You have 
by some index » will mean a 10% change in the sales a 
case. Sometimes it is helpful to have it realized, that, 
- for the sales of some ‘products, there is no » reliable 


is i ig. 5), Disposable Personal Income, is relationscip to external conditions; that the 


an example of charts. On this one, we have 


plotted the data as published by the Department of 


- Commerce fr om 1929. From the best available sources — 


‘company does’ in to Promotion, technological 
change, price, etc., 


any | external factors. 


| 

| 
~ 

hl 
— 
| 
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Relationships 


week is the matter of the ‘the 


external, factors and the internal company figures. 


These are, of course, those that are of 


nterest when we are involved ecasting. 


There aren’t generally available any current statis-_ 
tics on the photographic industry. here are good 
industry data on the textile industry and some on the — 
plastics industry, in which we are engaged, but I sha a 
concern myself primarily with the sales of 
graphic products. Because there are no industry 
available, and because of the great variety of eta 
involved going to different end uses, business 
reli lationships are most commonly used. In _many in- 


stances, however, some more specific relz tionship i is of 
volue— —the sales of a particular product to the activity 


in a particular industry or in a particular market. 


‘From time to” time good many of the different 

pes of complicated courelntion tec hniques have been 

pplied to various | company ser ‘ies along with external, 
economic data. For practical use e with other persons in 
the company, howevs er, a good rule to follow hi as 
sumned to be to keep the presentation of relationships 
simple. It goes perhaps without saying that we have 
not found any one easily applied technique that giv 


all the answers and can be used in a purely mechan- | 


of a producto or 


ou of ucts in constant 


nal In ncome esti- 


in level or direction. As” an 

—. this kind of relationship chart (Fig. 6) for the 

cates 
‘the ‘upward s sweep | of the “ ‘take” "of these products and 

the fairly constant level of the percentage from | one 
_ year to another at times of cyclical downturns in busi 

such as in in 1921, 1930, 1938, and 1949. The 


influence i in the total ‘group sales of the sales of the — 
newer special items is obvious. 


For another. ‘major pro product group on this next chart 
| (Fig. 7 ». ‘it is emphasized that the sales react rather 
silently to cyclical business and | even 


the sales 
relation to Income in constant prices may 


also be of interest. his is ‘is a 


form for many years. (Fig. 9) ‘This is the relationship 
for a relatively new product. (Fig. 10) This is an 
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F or most of our estim< iting, 
about like this: 4% 


s SALES ¢ OF MAJOR PRODUCT GROUP won-t Tyre) 


% 
a 


4q 


WAR Y 


TOTAL LESS SPEC. TYPE 


SPECIAL TYPE 
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SALES OF MAJOR PRODUCT GROUP (ouraste tyre) 


AS OF DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
TERMS - 1939 PRICES 


Ww rc trending: but 
fairly reliable relationship to ‘Baebes ble 


the pro ocedure goes” 


> 


(I) A fo forecast of general business conditions or a 


assumption: as to the future “ situation’ is 

Projections extrapolations from present: 
“i sales levels for major products are made which seem > 
consistent with the assumptions of future business. 


(8) Modifications are made in these projections to 
take into account such special 1 considerations as chang: 


ing competitive situations, production capacities, tech- 

nological developments, special promotional plans, 

prospective changes in costs and selling prices, new = 

markets | for the product, and any other particular 

factors that are likely to be important in relation oo. 

the sales of the particular product. 


In the process of making the forecasts of genera 
economic conditions, no one standardized — 
OF approach | is cused. An attempt is mz 
“the various systems which have | 


— 
type of chart that has been helpful is to simply 
tant nricee On 
mated in constant prices. On such a chart, pat 
attention can be directed to the performance of the 
4! 
| 
i 
> 


4 current 


gested by the work of ‘es 
mic Research. 
appraisal. 
3. Monetary theor y analysis. 
5. heories of economic distortion: and imbalance. 
6. Analysis | of rates of change. 


National 


au 


8. of expecti tions, such as new order 


data. data on investment expenditures. 
9. Opinion of experts, both from published sources 


and by participation discussions with other 


_who are studying the outlook. 
As is apparently the quite common “exper ience, we 
found no way” mechanically combine these 
- various systems of analyses into one 1e forecast of general - 
business | conditions. | As is alw vays the case, the matter 
of ‘not only levels but, pi particularly, _ the timing of 
changes is difficult. practical approa ach is finally 
i to make for ourselv esa general business Projection in 
terms of those external series which seem most useful 
when considering company-r related activities. hese 7 
forecasts are commonly labeled “assumptions” for 
planning purposes. Usually there is is only on 
set of e economic forecasts utilized at one time, but o on 7 
occasions when the particulat ir company use seems 
‘make it desirable, two or even more alternative sets of - 
‘onditions have been made. 
hese assumptions are stated specifically in terms 
of general business series such as Disposable Personal — 
Income, Gross National Product, the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production, the e BL: 
Wholesale Pri ice niles, Consumers’ Price 
Department Store Sales indexes, employment, and in 
terms of measures of specific industries where needed. by 


In the process of making baad to 


ust 
recasts, there is isa 
deal of consultation among the ‘members: of our 
activities of groups such as the CED. the U. . 
er Commerce, the N. A. M., Gov ernment 
ory boards, and other (groups where there are 
give 
of expectations that help to give basis 


judgment on the forecasts. 


— 


‘first requirement for sales forecasts arises, of 
course, because of the need for production control. ! 
_ This whole matter, as well as many 0 others, is coordi- 
‘nated in our company into a very comprehensive 
system “of budgets. We use the term ina 
broad sense. We have 


advi 


1S 


PR posuct X AS PERCENT TOF 


7 DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 


venus - 1939 SRICES _ 


DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME = 


TERMS = 1939 PRICES 
% 


PRICES 


— 
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the “requirement | sales esti- “quantities for 


mates as basic sti iting point for the budgeting central by - 
i pay other statistical and planning groups who are con- 


2. Capital ex enditure budg ret. cerned ed with the sc heduling for particular roducts. 


3. Research and development budget. past past relationships of sales to basic eco- 


de and administrative expense nomic factors are taken into account in these projec- 


budget. tions. The relationships ‘considered for a particular: 
6. Tanulfacturing expense budgets. product may be sev eral—th 1ose to general factors, ‘such 
7. Earnings and cash position budgets. as population and income, to specific factors” 


‘These budgets seem to be a good way to particu-— such as the relationships to a particular customer 
the thinking about the future and to influence industry. 


many people in the company to get away from the series meetings is arranged to these adi 


“tendency to just assume that the future sales forecasts. They are primarily with the 


will be the same or a little better. The whole process _ sales executives but also include : supervision and staft 


a good deal of thinking about future intan-_ ‘persons c concerned with production, distribution, 


bles and the manifold possibilities in any dynamic research and dev elopment, market research, 


ituation. T he thinking must necessarily be done in € s, pricing, and other pertinent - subjects. In these © 


‘ vossibly discussions, the forecast: sales for each indi- 
quite specific quantity or value terms, thus p 
reducing the areas left in the indecisive stage. vidual product are taken’ up, one by one, and the 


In the E astmé an 1 Kodak sees ae schedule lor q tatistical projections modified to take into account 

special information on sales plans, advertising, 
duction capacities, new products, improvements, e 


: hese refined sales’ forecasts are submitted in 
detail ail to a Finished Product Committee composed 


each year, a | complete : set of budgets is mi ide for al 

years ahead. The data for the future. year 


are worked out in great deti ul and are the bi ASiS for a. 
statistical and planning groups. An assistant: 


complete oper: ating budget for nearly every activity of 
general mz anager is committee chairman. T his group 


acts for “management to approve or ‘make further 


budgets for the balance of the five-year interv: al are. 7 
“modifications to secure the final “sales budget” fore- 
obviously more tentative but they constitute the basis 

for necessary | longer- term plans. 


o M:z ine of each year, there is a com- 
During fay ar d Ju "various plants ‘and ‘company and 


te Wwe the for two 
rlete review of the budgets, urly or particularly to the plant and central ac accounting de- 


> rent year and the next future year. ; 
current year partments for working into all of the various 


rom time to time for specia al purposes ; and studies, budgets previously mentioned. 
supplementary forecasts are required on the sales a _ 8. The final budgets of all kinds are submitted to 
particular products or of products. C Occ: asion-— the c company 's Gener ‘al Manager and his staff. 


approval, they constitute company policy until ak 


_ several key vice presidents and top representatives 0 of 


such special forecasts be gr for a longer 
than five years ahead, for instance, a thorized modifications are 
ba 


nder consideration. 


follows: cedure outlined, there is a sepularined but rather, 
process may be very briefly stated as VS: 


informal routine for review of the : sales forecasts: 


€ steps generally [ followed in this budget-making — 4 


Preparation of a conditions . Each period on our Kedak 


‘d 
forecast Se of years: several meetings are held” by the statistical and plan- 


ning people with the sales executives concerned with 
_ Consultation with c ompany management and each’ ‘major | line of products. Representatives of other = 


ith other planning personnel in the organization to te “company groups already listed as being involved in 

obtain a" “best bet” “on the touse budgeting” ‘process included in these 
‘monthly meetings. These meetings are for reviewing 

“the: current sales forecasts and preparing suggested 

making | process. T his is done in writing and by verbal conditions. 
_ discussions with various groups who are concerned. 2. The suggested revisions are submitted to monthly 
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process is that it may be done one smoothly and with | 


=r 


meetings of the ‘Finished 
make the final de ecisions 


original budget forecasts. The process of s les 
g ] ss sa es orecasting emp lasizes two 
3. For most of the company products, lead-times things to the operating executiv es in the company: 


Committee who 

ns on var iations from the 
va 


the schedules are of such a length that review once (dy ‘There is an important serryii between the 
every four weeks is sufficient. ~The sales, statistical, - “sales” of our products and general economic con li- 
“and planning departments are following the actual tons. 2) The sales of different company. 


sales weekly and even daily in ‘some cas cases. If it is ter istics in the rea 
“necessary to modify a forecast on short : notice, it economic cc conditions. 
be accomplished | by a special 1 meeting of the Finished 
Product Committee by consultation with the 
members indiv 
requirement for a company, sales analysis 
forec asting program is a top management that really 
In conclusion, only a few points n need to be empha- | believ es in it. They must be interested in 1 having their 
‘sized. | The 1 objective of our sales analysis and production. scheduling and accounting done with ; a 
; . forecasting work i is to help t the management of the “forward-h looking” and | dynamic approach rather than 


company adapt operations cha inging from the | point of view of just recording past history. 


economic environment. The hope for adaptation In Ea astman Kodak we have such a a top ‘management. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


housing and redev elopment pr ‘ogram wishes 
q 


4 
| Statistician Wanted oad 
- g Authority engaged | in large scale | _ In connection with the Point av program ot the he United 


States Government for technical assistance to countries | 


= the Bureau of Labor Statistics assigns consultants 

to employ person apable of developing from time to time to carry out technical statistical 


Assignments are being made either to countries in 


7 2 atin America or to Near East or Far East countries with 
which the United States has Point IV agreements. 
Depending upon circumstances and the qualifications 


tem on all aspects of these programs for for the - 


purpose of Lint: Lining administrative. con- 


trols and of “reporting ot 1 operations. of applicants, appointments are sometimes made for 
- limited periods (the minimum usually being one year) 


and sometimes on an indefinite basis by which the con- 


‘son must hi ave ability to interpret dats and — 


to present. findings in clear cand ‘ain sultant remains on the staff of the Bureau and alternates 


| 
| 


a 

assignments abroad with periods of study and research» 


The salary of the consultant varies to some extent with 
Ana lytical Statistician the qualifications, the minimum salary being 
Several positions available ranging in s: $4200.00 In addition to his salary, the consultant receives either 
' to $8300.00 per year. Salary commensurate with experi- = a per diem allowance or a subsistence allowance, depend-— 
ence and. ability. Experience must have demonstrated ing upon the length of his assignment in a particular — 
a skill, judgment and resourcefulness in the selection and country. Such allowances average about $3,000.00 a year. — 
use of statistical methods and a marked ability in the o 


aa Language Requirements 
I 


n many assignments special language requirements are — 


preparation of statistical reports embodying the inter- 


= 
_ pretation and analysis of calculated statistical measures. ie “rigidly specified. Nevertheless the ability to speak 
Furnish complete academic and experience background. French or Spanish, is 
of the country may be definitely requited. 
Office _ Applicants should have a broad gener: eral background 
UB. Buildi economics, with some statistical training. P ractical 
statistical experience will be essential. If the Bureau con- 


— siders it advisable. applicants will be expected to spend 


several months in W ashington in advanced study of the 


statistical field of specialization in which they will serve. 


| Graduate mathematician to supervise and com : 
-putation in the solution of problems related to aircraft Ap pplications 
- Y vulnerability to weapons fire. Must have thorough knowl- Applications should be addressed to: 


—E wan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, | 
United States Department of L -abor 


edge of principles of theoretical mathematics plus com-— 
prehensive knowledge of terminal ballistics. Salary $8300.00 

per year. Furnish and experience 

background. 


| 
— 
— 
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by STUART A. RIGE RICE 


‘thought’ which “considers statistics be) 
versal science. for the study of nature and ‘Society based a 
ultimately o on, the mathematical law of large numbers 


to. statistical development in the Union of ‘Soviet and not on Marxist- Leninist theory. 
: ‘Socialist. Republics. It seems incumbent upon statis- 


A report on the correct theoretical basis of statistics 
ticians in other countries t to study the Soviet theses, P 


then given by Mr. V. A. Sobol of Mr. Starovskiy’s 
to determine the | extent to. w vhich differences are real 


= staff. Statistics, said Mr. Sobol, is social ‘science, 
not merely semantic, and to take issue with those 
whose tasks and theoretical foundation are formulated 


that appear to undermine the structure of thought in the works of Lenin "and Stalin. Its t tasks are to aid 
upon which their own work is founded. The — 

in ‘the building of a communist society. Its theoretical = 
paper is intended asa preliminary analysis. of this 


foundation rests upon historical materialism 
kind and its conclusions should be regarded as tenta- 
(communist) political economy. “Incorrect views,” 


number of conceptual ‘premises upon which 


‘statistical science and practice have long been based 
have recently been attacked and discarded as harmful 


_ which insidiously lean u on the theory of robabilit 

The Soviet attack, in the writer's opinion, can best been expressed by such w writers as Academician 

be interpreted | as a new phase of the | ancient conflict -Nemchinov, who ‘supported the chromosome 


between dogma and science. The dogmas upon w a theory of heredity at the 6 August 1948 session of the 
it leans have the essential characteristics of those ina —All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences. Among 
revealed religion. Pretending to be e scientific, these others tainted with heresy were Mr. I. Yu. Pisarev 
‘dogmas are actually an anti- in ‘spirit and in (also of Mr. ‘Starovskiy’ staff) who was the author of 
consequences which would follow their general ac “cept- the article on “Statistics” ‘in the Great Soviet Encyc 


ance. The are | yart of a new orthodoxy which seeks ‘pedia. 


to impose rev elation and arbitrar ; theolo ical dictates : 
Following Sobol’ report, according to the record, 


‘there was “ ‘lively discussion.’ Most of this seems to 


; upon the reason and the scientific judgments of men. 

Freedom of thought and expression are incompatible 
have reflected a certain liveliness of haste to endorse 


with theocrac and Uny are debarred from Soviet 

slight | dissent. ‘Mr. G. A. Podvarkov of the Moscow 

order support ‘this: interpretation A must conomics and Statistics Institute “averred that it 


describe the recent promulgation of Soviet statistical 


dangerous to exclude nature and its laws as a a subject 


doctrine in some detail. This occurred during a two be. studied by statistics.” This view was countered 7 
day “Conference on Methodology” at the Central by, the charge by Mr. S. Partigul of the Central 


Statistical Administration “that Podvarkov was guilty 
of in his defense of the bourgeois 


Statistical Administration of the USSR in Moscow on 


‘February 20- 21, 1950. A summary record has been 
: _ published and appears in translation in the official 


_ journals of some other countries." 1 Soviet leaders have 
previously pronounced orthodox ‘doctrines in art and 


- literature, economics, biology, and in other scientific 


on statistics.” 


The 


the role of repentant heret 


Pisarev then came upon the stage 
tic, c iting his sins. The 


fields. I am among those who felt there was reason 
that as an important tool for scientific analysis, by permission 


statistics could escape such a doctrinal imposition. and Statistics, Vol. XXXIV, No. I, February, 1952 

This’ hope has been unfounded. 


4 A paper contributed to the Twenty-Seventh Session of the _ 
"International Statistical Institute and published here with per-— 

_ mission of the Institute and the Indian National Committee for 
the International Statistical Conferences of 1951. 


‘See, eg., Vestnik Statistiki, c. 1, 1950 (publication of the 
and its eve opment.” iden- Central Statistical Office of he Ukrainian S.S.R.); and Statis- 


tified the main obstacle to the development of § statis -ticky Zpravodaj, Rocnik XIII, rijna 1950, Cislo 809, pp. 253-69 : 
tical science as t e forma mathematics schoo Caechoslovakia) . 
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~The conference was opened by the Chief the 


Statistical Administration, Mr. N. Starov- 
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record observes that ‘his printed wor ks and oral state- 


ments (had been) at t the confer- 


sound. He also acknowledged the correctness of 
the” theses of Sobol’s report. The criticism of the so- 
called universal theory of statistics, which he himself 
and developed, showed him that this had 
_ been a gross error on his part. «+. He He promised to _ 
- correct his errors and to give an exhaustive criticism | 
the universal theory of “Statistics of. 


held and ‘well known; and he was in the ee: of 
the Central Statistical Administration. Why was his 
retraction withheld until this particular occasion? 
Was he groomed for the part? Was his retraction pro — 
forma, like that of Galileo? ‘When ‘that great astron- 
omer was compelled by his inquisitors to admit that | 
the earth stood still, he is said to have mutter ered under 
his breath, “But it still seems to me that it a, = 
Did Pisarev say to himself, “But it still seems to me 
that statistics is applicable to nature’ We cannot 
know, one ‘explanation that seems wholly 
plausible is that which the record purports to estab- 
‘lish, namely that he underwent a sudden, genuine, 
and. complete conversion in consequence of the argu- 
ments advanced in the discussion. 
-Pisarev’s retraction was followed by a ‘a statement 
from: amiable one- associate the United 
Nations Statistical Commission, Mr. I. S. Malyshev, 
who is understood to be Deputy Chief of the C ventral 
Statistical Administration and hence Mr. Pisarev’ 
super ior officer. Malyshev- gave subordinate 
final admonition. “The fact,” he said, ' “that all bour- 
-geois statisticians uphold the universal theory is all 
the more reason why Pisarev should give a serious 
‘Party « criticism of apenas statistics, the theories of 


-Marxism- Leninism on the subject pone" 


Statistics as a social, Party, science. : 
statistics yscience.” 
a new textbook on the theory of statistics for use in 


the Special Statistical Schools of the Central Statistical 
Administration. This was prepared by» the Adminis- 


tration, consistent with the decree | of 10 August 1948 

which “determined the tasks of all state "Statistics, 

tasks” which are the basic theoretical and ‘practical 
Pager 

work of all statisticians of our country.” A summary 

the new textbook, prepared by Mr. U. Cermenskiy, 


is appended to the report. of the proceedings. He 


in contrast to former syllabuses, it is z above all 


stated that statistics is a social science, class 
~ conscious and Party conscious. This disposes of 
the bourgeois s statement . that the of 


Malyshev, concluded the conference by yy announcing» 


7 
t the opening of the International Statistical — 
a pesto in New Delhi, India, December 5, 
1951, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, 
as President of the International Statistical Insti- 
‘tute on the occasion of its twenty-seventh session, 
discussed a number 
national development of statistics. 
mentioned certain Soviet 
also ‘contributed, for 
of. the Confer 
which these oncepti extn in 
detail 
With “the permission of the General Secretary 
of the International Statistical Conferences, India, © 
7 1951, and of the Director of the Permanent Office — 
of the International Statistical Institute, Dr. Rice's 
contributed paper was in the Review w of 
‘Economics Statistics, Februa 1952. Subse- 
quently, at the request of Senator Theodore 
Francis Green, it was reproduced in the Congres- 
Record of April 16, 1952 (pages A-2471-73)._ 
Believing that it merits the attention of members 
of the American Statistical Association who may 
7 not have seen it in either of these publications, the 
editors of the American Statistician have’ obtained 
1 tor reprint the p paper in this issue. With 
it we are also publishing an English translation of 
_ the Soviet material on which Dr. Rice’s paper was 
7% based, together with an explanatory note by Dr. | 
‘Rice concerning the translation and its relation to 
_ the excerpts wee in his paper. The fu full text of 


in an address delivered 


of impediments to the inter- 
Among these he 


The Scientific Monthly for August 1952, by special 
_ arrangement with the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science. 


_ statistics is mass phenomena of nature and society. 


In this connection it is necessary to recognize as 
ia erroneous the statement that the central — 
thesis of statistical science and the basis of its 
methods is the mathematical law of large num-— = 
bers . .. The scientific basis of statistics is histor- 
ical_materialism and Marxist- Leninist political 
economy .. . By means of properly gathered and — 
processed statistical data statistics illustrates 
economic phenomena and processes only after 
the forms have been established and sub- 
stance and distinguishing properties of the 
_ phenomena and processes have been clarified. 


“theses, a as” I "understand them employing so far 


— 


‘wine’ its” of helping to 


build | the communist state. a 


socio-economic re 
says “‘socio- economic 


statistical research.” Statistical 1 method is — 


af 
° 
| 
q 
‘Be 
| 
| 
{ 
a 
possible direct quotatiomt A 
2. It follows that statistical analysis cannot discover 


“only after” ‘the character of the phenomena or proc: 


“esses has been formulated. 


com iment: It is rue that hypotheses mt ‘must 


experimental, or other method of science. By 
‘socio- economic analysis,” how ev er, Cermenskiy 


his colleagues do not ‘refer to the e formulation 1 of | 


hy potheses- but Marxist-l L eninist dogma. T This 


dogma, unchallenged untested by repeated 


mission to empirical eviden s the “major premis ise 
of 


all Soviet research. The Soviet theses. mean th at 
statistics ‘must prove wha itever the supreme expositors. 
of political, economic, and social | doctrine in 


reat 


demand that it it pro. This is a negation not 
of statistics as objective s science but of all 


scientific thought and ‘method. It is anti- scientific 
essentially theological. ‘It is not surprising that Karl 


Pearson, author of The ( ammar of Science, is stig. 


 matized as “‘one of the most reactionary of bourgeois 


theoreticians.” 
Statistics social science. According: 
in deter-— 


“employs ‘the theses of Marxism-Leninism 
mining: the indexes of soci al dev velopment.” That is, it 


measures the p progress of communist organization and 


nce, 


ij 


to Sobo 


production, thus becoming a for m of state accounti ing. 
5° 
Lenin i is” quoted as: saying ‘that statistics must be 


popularized * ‘so that working people may gradually 


teach themselves. to understand how they must 
work and how much they c “Statistics serves — 


a tool for the building a society. 


To this we ‘must agree in pert. Statistics is indeed a 
tool, but one w hich, like | any science, is within itself 
indifferent to the purposes for which it mi ay ne used. 


- The sciences of physics and chemistry have produced 


tion or for” the enrichment and improvement of 


an life. ‘The followers of neither God 


nor the | 
I hav 


devil can claim them as exclusis ely their own. 
o doubt that statistics is in the 


struction of a communist society, ‘but it may equal 


ily 

be a tool for advan ancing the self-interests of the most 
e 


monopolistic private enterprise. In the world at larg 
_ business organizations are, next to gov ernments, the 


‘great eatest users: of ‘Statistic: al methods and data. © 
Since statistics ‘is a social science it is. ‘Not c con- 


cerned with the study of nature. Nemchinov— 
: holds “ incorrect views” because he “believ es that mass — 


és phenomena with varying characteristics in any field 


useful t tool 


thesis is fundamentally in conflict with Marxism.” 
_ Cermenskiy states tersely: * “Because statistics is a social 
study: should be. mass phenomena 1 of | nature and 
society, as the e bourgeois statisticians assert.” 


_ THE AMERICA AN ST. ‘ATISTICL! AN 


formulated before they can be tested by statistical, 


would appen to require two different but parallel 


instruments s that 1 may be used alterni atively for destruc- — 


_ of nature or | social life are a subject for statistics. This oy 


a) science it is incorrect | to state that | the subject of its 


It may be that t the differences here are at least in 


seems to be recognized but their ‘study i is 
from statistics. Presumably their study, under" some 


other name is not ruled out. If this be the case we 


type science: ‘statistical statisti and statistical 
non-statistics. I gl: idly withdraw these terms in favor 


‘5. It follows from the preceding thesis that ‘ a uni- 
prece at “a uni- 


ersal science (of sti atisti¢s) studying both natural and at 


phenomena” cannot exist. Belief in ‘its existence 
ellects “reaction: views having nothing 


in common with Marxism. “There a are no grounds” 


for or turning Sti atistics into a universal 


correlate tions in r ainfall 
_ prevalence of certain insects. Since neither phenomena 


are s cial” 2 human sense, my research would 
=, be one of non- ‘statistics. - Suppose I next 
sh ould correlate’ the insect series with agricultural 
_ production. The he Tater inv olves | human effort and is a 


factor | in the e economy. suppose ‘it may therefore be 
_ ter med “social.” ” If so, my single calculation becomes 
=x 


simultaneously one of statistics and non-statistics. If 

= then take a further step, _ correlating agricultural 


: production with some index of the standard of living, 
— 

Tamer engaged wholly in statistics. 


is possible to maintain work with such di 
model 


; tinctions, just ¢ as it 1S possible to constr uct a of 
astronomical eme nts pl acing the arth at the 


a enter in ce with the Ptolemaic conception. 


things possible as” science they are 
neither practicable nor | useful. Among g the goals of 


science are generality and ‘simplicity — —the effort to . 
_ embrace the widest possible range of phenomena with. 
in the terms of the simplest possible laws or ie 
TI he denial of fa place for natural phenomena within © 
- statistical generalizations to which, along with social 


a omena, these generalizations are | applicable, is 
 anti- scientific in its implications and at variance with — 


much human experience. ‘An actuarial table for tele- 


_ phone poles is constructed in the same way as an 
arial table for human beings. 


nov 
accorda inc 


The theory of probability i is the hidden source 
much evil in statistics. It hampers development. It 


_ is used by bourgeois statisticians to give the “univ won 
theory” the appearance of being scientific. 


asserts that it “absolutely | ey" 


a 
o 
=) 
g 
¢ 
=) 
o 
= 
“< 
~ 
7 
2 
jon 
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formalism in theor y er “statistics.” “formal- 
ism,’ or the “formal- mathematical trend” has” one of | 
its: principal origins in a the ‘Taw of large numbers.” 


leave as an unanswered 


= vi of ‘4 nition. The existence of mass 
— 
— 
~ 
= 
he 
a 
— 
4 


this s strong antagonism to the theory of probabi lity. It 
= probably / more than anyone else Tc hebycheff, the 
ereat Russian mathematician, and his. colleagues, who | 
should be credited wi with this basic Statistical ‘principle 
= is so 0 vigorously « denounced. I do not underst: ind, 
, that it is rejected as false when regarded -_ 
a eorem of mathematics. This attitude toward it is. 
in references during | the Moscow Conference 
to methods of quality control in industry. Mr. A. M. 
_Bryanskiy of the Central Statistical Administration 


asserted: ‘he selective method of checking the qual. 


‘ity of production in industry cannot be mi@ael « a 
statistical method. - It is a mathematical method based 


the “use of the theory of probability. 


The ‘further unanswered question is raised by y the | 
‘hast statement as to Soviet attitudes t toward methods 
sampling. Ever since 1946, when: Professor Mahala- 
_ nobis proposed the creation of a United Nations Sub- ‘ 
Commission on Statistical Sampling and was s made 
Chairman of that highly useful body, a place « on the 
Sub-Commission has been held open: for a Soviet 
nominee. A Soviet member has never been 
- because one has never been nominated, although | the 
present writer was assured by Soviet representatives in 
the year mentioned that qualified exper ts in sampling 
were to. ty oon in their country. Are we to infer 
om t ct and from the words I have quoted tl that 


‘the this Sub- Commission and 


. Mahalanobis, cs. -Darmois, F. Yates, and W. E. 
— together with that of its adviser, RA 
F isher , is to be regarded as statistics? 
inally, the only true” foundations of statistical 
4 
theory appear in the works of Marx, Lenin, ‘Stalin, 
and (if this be admitted) | in authorized works of 
exegesis. are the ultimate authorities for 
tistics as a science, a ‘method , and a body of. applica. 


tions. T heirs are the Words, the T ruth, and the Light. 7 


All else is infidelity. 


» 
; do not wish to imply that aw i is nothing in thi 


‘record with which those who are reared in. the tradi- 
of science c cannot agree. For 
“Soviet statisticians should be first-c class economists 
and active builders of Communist society rather than — 

-non-participating recorders of phenomena.” I find 
this a kernel of ‘wath is acceptable. Rephrase 
the statement to read: ins who handle eco- 
nomic should be first-class economists,” "and I 
think that most statisticians, Soviet and_non- Soviet 


ke, 
alike, would concur. 


Again, -Mikhaylov ‘ “criticized those statis 
the necessity of studying individual 


and assert that orderly, behavior is manifested only by 


mass: quantities. ” T am inclined to doubt the existence 
of n many “such people. Perhaps the propagandistic 


necessities of Lysenko’s biological theories have con- 


- jured them into a hallucinatory existence. To the 
extent that ‘they really do exist would join 
Mikhaylov in his criticism. recall a published dis- 


cussion of my own in which I contended that both 


; individu: al « ase study and statistical generalization are 


recessary 


When all of possible explanations of seeming 


av > > 
disa greement with Soviet statistical ‘conceptions are 


‘recognized conjoined with the partial agreements, 


a gulf betwer een | generally 


it it might be bridged. ‘The obstacle to as” 
I see it, is the dogmatic or theological | character of | 
: the p premises upon which Soviet thought is built. 


The writer, like others « s of his ‘generation, 


~ reared in the assumption that major conflicts in the 
_ wor ld’s arena between theological dogma and scien- 
4 tific reason hz ad come to an end. It seemed axiomatic | 
scientists both free and ‘obligated 1 to draw 


from tested evidence, to be 


"independent judgments 
disc arded or modified only in their dash with further 
evidence or or the reasoned judgments of others. 
: 
_ judgments were to be drawn by anyone entitled to be 
called a scientist without | regard to the effects upon 
own or others’ preconceptions. Nor was this obli-- 
gation challenged the name of orthodoxy. Simi- 
the right of an individué al to find his God anc 


la arly, 
seek his : soul’ salvation | in own way went unchal- 


This optimism now seems immature if not 


“naive. Intellectual honesty, freedom of the mind, and 
the human dignity | that accompanies uninhibited 


expression “of honest opinion: must once more be 
~ defended. é believe that their defenders can take com- 
fort in the assu wrance thi at the weapons of those who 
attack “are obsolete and clumsy. Their "morale 

- apparently, not very ¢ good. It is doubtful if men in 
free sc society who are armed with” reason, tested evi- 


> dence, and independent judgment have cause to fear. b 


‘The relevance of this to my topic is that I do not 
‘wee that ‘Statisticians of free scientific traditions 
likely to capitulate to the. ‘Soviet theses ar nd the 
theological orthodoxy upon which they rest. Is it 
“possible, then, to bridge the gulf? It seems to me that 
an affirmative answer must depend upon a retreat by 7 
~ our Soviet colleagues from indefensible | positions. Can 7 
persuaded, , oF will they be allowed, to sepa- 
rate Soviet theology from the field of science with 
which they claim affiliation? This is the basic ques: 
tion. If i it can be answered affirmatively it is not too’ 


hope that eventually our colleagues in the © 
much to hop e en gues in the © 


great Soviet Union may rejoin us of other countries 
in ag agreement upon premises common 


— 
. 
ig 


_Wethodagy Conference of Central Statistica 


20 and a conference was held in the: 


the theoretical bases of statistics. 
Comrade VL _Starovskiy, head of the Central 

Statistical ‘Office, opened the conference. He pointed — 
out that the Central Statistical Office attaches very 

- great importance to the — of the theoretical, 


basis: of Statistics be question 


this question is very im 


tical science as well as for the solution of an urgent 
_ Series ¢ of problems | that the Party and the Government — 
have submitted to the Central Statistical Office. 
1 Our Soviet statistics is based on th the ‘great works of 


Lenin and Stalin and is the ; most progressive statistics 

in the world, solving complex scientific and practical _ 


problems which are much above the level and re 
“sources of bourgeois s statistics. Soviet | statistics, thanks 
to the help and guidance give en it by the Communist 
Party, the Soviet Government, and Comrade Stalin 
personally, has every means for further development 
our Soviet activities set before statistical science. 
‘He stated that harmful bourgeois influences 
-anti-Marxist distortion have come into. ‘Soviet 
‘tical science and literature and are hampering its dev- 
elopment. One of the most prominent of these dis- 
_tortions is the formal mathematics school of “thought 
which, he asserted, considers statistics a universal sci- 
ence suitable for the study of nature and society, and 


based ultimately on the mathematical law of eo 


that a distortion of statistics is is “also by 
efforts: of some economist statisticians: to deny the 
validity of general principles and methods of statis: 


tics in an attempt to reduce statistics to a system 
of individual indexes. Starovskiy identified the main 
‘obstacle | to the development of statistical science as 
_ a the formal mathematical school of thought as reflected 
to a very large extent in a series of textbooks and 


__ teaching manuals issued both before World War II 
and in later years. The teaching of f statistics in uni- 


__versities and technicums, he continued, is conducted 
along lines and with textbooks — based on incorrect 


posed for S oviet statistics the ‘Party 


follows: 


Comrade V. A. Sobol, me r of 
the theoretical basis of s statistics 


and the Soviet Government. 
Central | Statistical “Administration, gave a report on 


‘portant to the further of Sovie iet statis: 


4 
and perfection, and for solving the problems which 


theoretical approaches isolated from the tasks _pro- 


taft the 


cs. esume of his 
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Statistics is a social science. Studying social e econ- 
— omic phenomena and processes, types and forms of 
“processes, statistics expresses them with the | aid of 
numerical data properly compiled and processed 


the basis of a. of socio-econ- 


been established by a thoroughgoing analysis 


as 
an i in inl.” I. enin LW rorks 4th edition, vol. 
q q 
‘i Ina socialist society statistics is used for the planned — 


direction of the ec economy with the purpose of building 
Communist society. Lenin said, “ In a capitalist 

society statistics was the exclusive province e of govern- 
employees: or narrow Specialists; ‘we must bring: 

to te masses, and popularize it so. that working 

people themselves may gradually learn to unc iderstand _ 

_ how much they must work and | how much they can 
‘rest, and so that a comparison of the results of the 
work of individual communes may become a subject — 


er: Lenin Ww orks 3rd 


_ of general interest and study 
edition, vol. 22, p. 456) 
“At the 13th C ongress of Russian Communist 

Stalin said: ‘Construction , government work, 
and planning would be unthinkable without accurate, 

and accountin g is unthinkable without 

accounting would not ad- 

vance a single step.’ Stalin Works, vol. 6, p. 214) 

7 a Soviet Statistics serves as a weapon 11 in the struggle is 

for. building» a Communist society. By revealing un- 


utilized reserves, by statistically verifying the progress 


_ 
accounting, 


statistics. Without statistic 


of fulfillment of the national economic plan, and by 
working out the statis stical mat rials needed by the — 


Party and the Gover nment, statis tistics participates in 
the effort to. build a Communist s ciety with the © 


Statistics employs the theses of Marxism- Leninism in 


the concrete area of determining the statistical | indexes © 
: * social dev sc ange and works out its own particu- 


and theoretical principles. 


With Marxist. of social development 


asa basis, and proceeding from the nature of th 


he 


: ‘sg * Translation from Vestnik Statistiki (organ of the Central © | 
_ Statistical Administration attached to the USSR Council of — 
No. 1, 1950, PP- 88-94. 


Y, 1952 


— 

— 
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of statistical methods have been formulated in 

works of Lenin and Stalin. The instructions of 

Lenin and Stalin are the theoretical basis of statistics. 

— 

(Re 

— | 

| 
— 

a: 

=| 

— 
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social phen ne Ocesses ses subject t toa ccounting, 

in won 20- 21, 1950. I first learned 


ing out a a program of statistical indexes; 3 (b) observa a of this conference in the fall of 1951, shortly before | 


|! ena and registration (accounting) of social phenom- leaving the United States on a trip which was to 


ena, in particular working out scientific methods of _ include attendance at the International Statistical 


selective observ ation; checking and verifying Conferences in India in December. Two reports of 


data; and | © analysis of statistical ‘at that time: (1) an account in Statisticky 
Zpravodja (“Statistical Bulletin”), published by | the | 
wit 1 plan 


Central Statistical Office of Czechoslovakia, Octo- 
goals. ber 15, 1950 (p. 253 ff); and (2) a similar 


= by the Central Statistical Office of the 


political economy is scientific statistics. — _ Ukrainian SSR, No. 1, 1950. Unpublished English- 


1] transl: f both tl be- 
Bourgeois economists and statisticians “consider the language trans ations of both accounts be- 


b bili h h f ‘came available in Washington. In the English 
theory of probs ability the th eoretical _basis of socio- 


or translation both accounts appeared to be identi- 
economic statistics, since. in their opinion, the 
cal as to substance and to differ only in minor par- 


of social life are unique, have accidental ticulars which could be attributed to the succession 


. ny 
‘causes, and hence can be investigated only | with adil of linguistic transmutations through which they had a 
aid of the theory of obability. separately passed. The issue of Statisticky Zpravodja 


uni 


ourgeois scholars view statistics as a iversal included appended materials 1 not “contained 
sclence outside history and equally comprehending Ukrainian publication. Since the two sources 


both nature e and society. This theory has been propa- ; were consistent and since neither seemed demon- | 
-gandized in Soviet litefature in the statistical’ text- strably superior or more reliable, I felt at liberty 


books of of Boyarskiy, Yastremskiy, and others. From pre- 
paring for the Indian meetings. 


this theory arose the so- called ‘ ‘theory of the. dying-ou out return to the United following the 


stat statistics in a socialist society. Since, in socialist meetings in India, I legrned that an account of 
society, dev evelopment is carried out according to plan the Moscow conference had also appeared in the 
and not on the basis of the laws of accidental clashes | ‘estnik Statistiki, published in Moscow by the 
the | individual | of members of a Administration of the USSR 


No. 1, 1950, pp. 88-94). This official USSR 
-talist societ in the opinion of the aforemen- PP-_ ) 


— 


account of the is, ‘of course 
tioned “theorists,” in a socialist society the subject of 


statistics, , and hence statistics itself, disappears. 


my yapers and their comparison with the origi:. 
Incorrect views on subject and method A pap P 


Russian text. This review and ‘the consequent 
statistics have recently | been n most clearly essed by authentication of a definitive translation were 


Academician Nemchinov. He writes: “Statistics undertaken at my request by Dr. E. M. Kulischer 
is the science of the “quantitative numerical) study with the of Mr. Irwin Weil. They have” 


n mass (varying) phenomena to show their qualita- 


“tive uniqueness and also to determine the influence of 


of the official account as it in the Vestnik 
the conditions objectiv ely causing the variation in im-—  Statistiki of the USSR. er 
Satis- 


_ portance and size of the charact teristics being studied.’ r ' I hope that this explanation will account 
According to” ‘Nemchinov, the ‘theoretical basis of factorily for the inevitable differences in phrasing — 
statistics is the law of large numbers, which, in his — — = the — here eg and the passages that 
med elsewhere from the other trans 

opinion “is as important to statistics as the law of 

_ univers sal gravitation is to celestial mechanics; . hence, 7 
without its exact mathematical formulas the theory of 


statistics cannot be well founded.” 


__ believes that mass" phenomena with 


rhese apers were (1) “Address by th P: 
ors or t pape ere dress by the Presi- 
varyi ng char teristics, theref e 18 field dent of International Statistical Institute at 


of nature or social life are a subject for statistics. This _ _ the Opening of the Twenty-seventh Session, New — 
thesis: is fundamentally in conflict with Marxism. December 5, 1951”; and (2) “Statistical 
Conceptions in the Soviet Union Examined from 
Marx, , Engels, Lenin, and Stalin have always empha- 7 Generally Accepted Viewpoints.” Both will be 


sized the “uniqueness of social phenomena and their published in the Proceedings of the International 


_ Statistical Conferences, India, 1951. Pending publi- 


ee ‘difference from natural phenomena. Nemchinov, _ cation, the contributed paper has been printed in 
however, unites the ‘ “mass” phenomena of nature and 7 ” _ the United States, by permission, in the Review of — 


Economics and Statistics, February 1952, and in the 
society and makes them the subject of one science, oo Congressional Record of April 16, 1952. aaeait. 
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statistics, | — to him, is a uni- | 


S, 
studying both natural and social phe-— 
. This is a repetition views hav- 
in common with» ‘Marxism. In addition, 
he maintains that t the law of levee numbers lies at the 
‘basis: of the ‘theory | of statistics. 
Nemchinov, in 1 Opposition: to “Marxism: asserts 
that the’ theory of the science which examines social | 
is _ based on the purely mathematical 


‘law of large numbers.” This shows that in this ques- 


tion he the. deductions and fallacies of bour- 
The’ fallacy of turning statistics into wniversat 
science was rev ealed in Nemchinov’ comments 
on Academician Lysenko’ s biological thesis report. at 
the 6 August 1948 session of the All- ‘Union Academy g 
of Agricultural Sciences imeni Vv. I. Lenin. 
said that from his point of view as a statistician, “the 
chromosome theory of heredity was part of the gold — 
reserves of the science of mankind” (0 “polozhenii v 
biologicheskoynauke, Sel’khozgiz, 1948, p. 472). In n his 
concluding remarks Lysenko made the very 
correct and important observation, which has. ‘direct 


"phenomena: without any connection or 
liness. Chance governs all. 


“Not being in a a position to show the orderliness ot 


living nature, the Morganists have to resort to the 
theory of probability and, understanding the 


of biological ‘processes, they turn 


biology bare statistics. It is is quite: proper that 
foreign statistic ians— —Galton, Pearson, and now Fisher 


and Wright - —are also considered founders 

Mendelism- Morganism. It is probably for the same 

reason that Nemchinov stated here that to him, asa 

statistician, , the chromosome theory easily fits in with 


his « concepts. 


= 


| This clearly shows that there are no grounds for 
urning statistics into a universal science. — zh 


Under “ Statistics” ‘in Bol’shaya_ Entsiklo- 

pediya (Vol. 52, pp. 743-7 44, 1947) Comrade Pisarev 
gives a definition of statistics which is very close to 

that of Nemchinov. Pisarev writes: ‘ ‘Statistics is 

"independent science with its own object: (mass phe- 
-nomena) its methods,” “The mass 


_ phenomena of of nature and society a are studied with the 


aid of statistics.” 
formal school of thought in sta- 


tics is a holdover from bourgeois antiscientific 


ideology and is harmful to Soviet statistical theory | 
and practice. . The bourgeois theory that mathematical 
‘patterns of the theory of probability, the law of large 


numbers, are the basis of statistics, diverts ‘practical 


4 


i: 


an 


w what these 
s should correctly contain. On the other hand, without | 
Ww vorking ou 


om 


xes 
out scientific statistical ‘methods based o on. 


Marxism- Leninism and without submitting 


mathematical analysis, ‘mathematical 

cannot be employed with any degree of 

solve practical statistical problems. 

$ Socio- o-economic statistics | based on Marxi 

teachings on society solve ‘many specific problems con- 
; cerned. with the calculation of statistical indexes. T he 


theory of | probability and other “mathematical tools 


‘eh 


are employed in the solution of some of these prob: = 


lems. T he use of mathematics is called for by the — 
7 problems being s solved by statistics and is wholly de- 


pendent on social and economic analysis. 


— economic colleges and technicums instruction in 
mathematics sh ould be such that students will fully 


_ master the branches of mathematics most widely used 
¥ 

In teaching, until now, statistics has meant the 

4“ 


‘gene ral theory of statistics,” an eclectic jumble of the 
theory of ‘probability and a few theses of socio- €CO- 


: 2 
nomic statistics. Teaching of statistics must be reor- 


soc cio-€co 


mom an 


st theor 


be used as the basis for working out a program of 
“social and economic statistics and organizing an ap. 
propriate textbook. In the program and textbook, 
social and economic statistics must be presented as a 
united science embracing general statistical principles 
the” system of indexes of. ‘the 


and ‘methods, 
national culture, the histor 


4 y 
Soviet statisticians must be class economists and 
active builders of Communist society rather than non- 
participating recorders of | phenomena. | The 


task of 
‘Soviet statisticians i is to perf for m all their work in such . 


a way as to participate actively in the magnificent | 
effort: of the” Soviet people t to build a Communist 


‘society. Soviet statisticians must be educated ina 


I 1ic statistics 


spirit 
a unlimited devotion to the Communist Party headed 
_ by the great Stalin, in the spirit of Soviet patriotism, — 


and “unlimited ¢ devotion n to their country. 

This role can be fulfilled if Soviet statisticians will 
root out the remnants of bourgeois ideology { 
statistical t theory, ‘develop “statistical theory and | prac- | 
tice on the basis of the teachings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and and improve and perfect the 
tice of Soviet statistics s along indicated by the 


Party and the as ernment. 
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geois: th theories of statistics were being defended and 


propagated by e enemies of dhe who functioned 
on the planning and statistical boards. Comrade 
believes that chiefly u under the ‘slogan. of 
defense of mathematics ins Statistics, | ‘under the watch 
“wor rd of the law of large numbers, some 2 of the Soviet 

atisticians are now ring i irgeoi 


o 


ulgators of. bourgeois 
i it. of i 
“importance, and unders tand the connection 

between political economy and statistics accor dingly i in 

a bourgeois manner. Distortions of this kind, accord: 

ing to Comrade Mikhaylov, are to be found in a series 


of published | articles and works of Comrades Nem-— 


reduce “statisti Ics to < 


chinov, Boy arskiy, Yas astremskiy, isarev, Ostroumov, 


_Livshitz Druzhinin, Kreinin, Ryabushkin, others. 


Comrade Mikhi rylov also assailed those Sti 
J 


who deny the ‘need for studying individual phenom. 


ena and assert that only 3 the ‘mass, only ‘in Jarge 


-Mikhaylov, the the ‘exist- 
ence ‘special statistical laws is” incorrect and 


injurious, 


Comrade A. I. Ivanov (Statistical 


SR) started with an account of the statements of 
Lenin and Stalin regarding the significance of statis 
tics in the building of socialism. He then attempted a : 


definition of statistics. He believes that. ‘Statistics 1 must 
give a clear, objective reply, founded on accounting 
of data, to. all the questions raised by analysis. 
complex phenomena on a 
anging comparatively 
rapidly. He continued: They con be studied only 
an organized collective of statistical research workers. 


Statistics studies, primarily, | the phenomena and proc- a 


sca 


it operates: its basis i is the theory of st tistical observa- 
tion, the theory of numerical representation, ‘the 
4 theory of statistical grouping, and the theory of sta- 
tistical analysis. F rom the results of statistical analysis 
the characteristics of phenomena processes 


it ‘is to ‘discover Jaws and connections which 


Comrade, ‘T. A. Goryanov (Ce Central Statistical / Ad- 


‘ministration | USSR) that the "discussion n had 
determined that statistics is a social, class, and Party 
science, that the theoretical “basis of statistics, as of 
social science, is dialectical and historical materialism 
‘ 
and Marxist- Leninist st political economy. . This thesis is 
recognized by all, or almost all, Soviet statisticians. Inv 


the opinion of Comrade Goryanov, however, it penne 


— 


- shown in the course of the discussion that there still termed it characteristic 


esses of social life. It has its own principles on which — 


the statisticians consistently defending the 
 Marxist- Leninist position and the statisticians headed 

_ by Nemchinov and Pisarev who up to now have been 
defending the bourgeois formalistic position and 
under the influence of bourgeois statistical ‘theory. 
= apie statisticians are also close to this school of 

_ thought. Goryanov agreed basically with Sobol’s defi- 

nition of statistics and stated that of Nemchinov in his | a 
textbook « on agricultural statistics is erroneous. 

their recently published works, Nemchinov and Pisarev 
have not fully disclosed of their erroneous 
positions on this subject and their admission of errors 
‘is only formal. Goryanov termed Ivanov’ s statements 
this conference incorrect; 7 they are objectively 
directed as a defense of the formal mathematics distor- 


tions in statistics. 


Comrade V. D. _Chermenskiy ‘Statistical 
_ Administration) believes that the three principal 
questions ¢ of statistical theory are: w in 
what 
method of sti itistics? Statistics is social, party, 
class science. This means that the scientific basis 
sta tistics cannot be the law of large numbers; its — 
basis ‘is dialectical and_ historical ‘materialism, and 
Marxist: political economy. Chermenskiy stated that 
_ various | authors of statistical textbooks are mistaken 
in considering the theory of probability the basis of 
Statistics; ey is mathematics and not statistics. In his 
opinion i it is also incorrect to organize the teaching of | 
independent, “completely separate 
courses, so-called theoretical statistics and economic 
statis was t create a unified course and a 
of the the ory 0 of statistics as a social 
social science it is incorrect 
to ‘think that the subject of its study i ‘the 


phenomena « of nature and society, bourgeois statis- 


statistical science, » whi at is the subject of statistics, 
is the 


"statistics into two 


is time to 


Ste iListiCs is as 


‘ticians maintain, , and as certain Soviet statisticians 
think. Sti tistics differs political economy 
that political “economy has to do with the theoretical 
social phenomena, \ 

do with a specific anne, analysis of € economic 

relationships, including ‘the study of individual facts 

and kinds of social and economic phenomena of 
various individual countries. basis: of the statis- 
tical method is thoroughgoing analysis ¢ of of social and 
economic phenomena, a analysis preceding statistical 
_ observation. This his analysis is at the basis of grouping — 


and is the essence of statistical study of any particular 


analysis of 


Comrade A. M. Bryanskiy (Central Statistical A 
“ministration USSR) began with a rather short sum- 


_mary of the discussion on problems of statistics. He 
and id significant that the adher- — 


remain many ‘theoretical questions to be solved on ents of the formal mathematics school have ‘settled, 


which. Soviet statisticians are split into two Opposing: 


oy for the most part, in colleges and technicums, and in 


| 
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the complex connections and interaepen of 
material phenomena and | processes with the pu 
of perceiving the objective laws of nature and social — 
- development and controlling these laws in the inter- 


ests of building Communism. 


; Comrade N. Ya. Vorob’ yev (Ce entral Statistical Ad- 
ministration. USSR) “stated that Podvarkov’ state- 


ments were incorrect and in defense of the formal 


_ basic theses of Sobol’s report, on he stated that _— 
“tain additions should be made to it: The scope of 
the phenomena covered by statistics ‘must be dete 
mined more clearly. The selective method o of f checking 
the quality. of production in industry cannot be con- 
sidered a statistical method. It is a mathematical met 
"method based on the use of the theory of probability. ‘mathematics bourgeois s school of thought which 
_ Bryanskiy stated further that the relationship between ignores the rich experience of our ‘statistical pre actice 
Statistics and accounting should be clarified, and and the achievements of our Soviet statistics—achieve- 
statistics should not be called a form of accounting, ments which the statistics of the bourgeois falsifiers 
_ although > it has an effect on operational technical — 4 cannot have and have hot had. He agreed with ¢ the 
. accounting ng and to a lesser extent on bookkeeping. “a basic theses of Sobol’s ‘report and said that statisticians | B.A | 
‘Bryanskiy « declared that the task of accounting: isto _ still do not study the works of Lenin and ‘Stalin — 
determine social and economic phenomena and proc- enough. These works contain penetrating theoretical | 
esses, especially the movement of economic vals, theses: and practical instructions on statistics. Vorob’-_ 
_ while the task of statistics as such is the ‘utilization, by __—-yev agreed with Bryanskiy’s ; observations on the rela- 
"proper pr ocessing, of accounting data, for a thorough: _ tionship of accounting and statistics. Statistics, having 
going of the place in n society. made use of accounting data and having worked out 
data in proper fashion, helps | perfect and 
it up and interprets it. ‘Bryanskiy replacing all | aspects of At ‘the : same time, he 
the term “statistical observation’ with the term “sta- 


_ tistical accounting.’ ’ He stated that the Marxist dialec- eee of censuses and of accounting all at o one time > 


tical method should be more clearly e emphasized as the” will decline in the future and that observation all at 
basis of statistics. time will be “more | and ‘more replaced by system- { 
i - Comrade G. A. Podvarkov (Moscow Economics and — = bookkeeping. Both the census, and accounting all. 


‘St tatistics Institute) averred that ‘it is dangerous” to at one time, will play an important role in the future. 


7 exclude nature and | its laws as a a subject to be studied The exposure of bourgeois influences in statistics must — 


by Soviet statistics. The laws of development of carried through to the, end. All theoretical 4 


ductive forces presuppose, and do not exclude, in his — x practical statisticians who are dedicated to the a 

opinion, investigation of the laws of nature and vo of Lenin and Stalin must be united to > perfect further = 

management with the aid of Statistics—a mighty tool our Soviet statistics which ‘operates i in the service of 

of knowledge Efforts to improve mathematical tech- the Soviet people. They must be united for solving t the 


“Riques | scientific statistics are “meeting 


“resistance, which is dangerous, because in 


tasks of constructing Communism in our country. 

“combat- 4q Comrade L. D. Yaroshenko (Moscow Oblast Statis- 
‘ical Administration) that the 

to conference], should state that the subject under dis- 

bourgeois statistics ‘and were under Soviet cussion is: the theoretical basis of Soviet statistics and 


_ conditions. The basic field of | application of statistics : “not statistics in general, and also that statistics is not 


is social and industrial ‘relationships. Soviet statistical — 7 only a a tool of knowledge, but a tool for the aie 

: science, a mighty instrument of knowledge, i is being © of society, _ and that this | last- mentioned fact is the 

: more and more widely employed it in the most diverse : - principal one in the definition of statistics. On the 


question of the relationship between political 
omy and statistics, Comrade Yaroshenko thinks that 
| Statistics without political economy is a game of 
numbers.” He said that Soviet economists have not — 
rev the economic laws gt governing the relation 


“statistics their « characteristic orderliness i is observed, 
ealed, 


action and management. C Comrade Podvarkov believes 
_ that the various concrete branches of knowledge de- 


pend on statistics asa scientific instrument of t of compre- 


hension and use statistical ‘methods for studying 
we reflected in those 


_ ships, under socialist conditions, between the funds o: of 4 


socialist reproduction; | between accumulation and con- 


sumption, between the accumulation used for devel- 


opment of production of producers’ goods and ‘that 
for development o of the production « of consumers’ 


branches of Science and studying to = can and should provide the ‘material 


into a science of methods of and d measuring 


ssary for the correct theoretical solution of these 


= 
— _ general have been people who are cut off from prac- i 
tical work in the field of ctatictics He aoreed with the 
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& omrade I — (C en tal 


istration USSR) felt ‘that Pod 
delending the 


said: The adherents of bourgeois conc 


statistics. 


of statis: 


basis of statistics political 
eommaing, However, in substance, as is evident from 
recently published textbooks and 1 especially from the 


remarks of Podvarkov, the formalists have | ‘not re 


nounced their concept statistics as 


cience based on law of large numbers which 
by 1 mathematical methods conformity to law 
by society nature. odvarkov, like other pro- 


ponents of this school of thought, denies the thesis 


: that statistics is a social science. At the basis of the | 4 exhaustive criticism of the universal theory of statistics _ 


of special statistical intrinsic to all mass 
phenomena. This" is a typically bourgeois co oncept, 


ormalist theories is the thesis concer rning the | exist- 7 


placing mathematical | laws and social laws in opposi- 


tion to each other, an and replacing economic analysis 
by mathematical 


Partigul further stated that recognition of statistical _ 
adherence to law makes in textbooks 

iherenc 
works on the theory of statistics. Thus, for example, 


Boyarskiy and others think that only those phenom. 


This essentially Tiquidationist point of of | view 


“ministration thinks both Nemchinov 
-Pisarev, even in their recently published works, h ave 
treated incorrectly the connection between Political 


economy and statistics as the most it question 


as a class, “party, and | Social science, a8 a historical — 
science _whose intellectual basis is dialectical and 


90n statistics 


"economy. Soviet proponent “a ot ‘universal” theory, 


Certain of them who regard statistics as a universal 


method or a universal science while speaking against 
bourgeois theory, quietly borrow its procedure them- — 
selves, including the method of ‘splitting phenomena 
up into: the simplest elements. In- their works this 
usually takes the form of the ‘metliod of a formal 


homogeneous aggregate, the elements of which have 


thing in common. In his remarks Dmitriyev 


-Yezhov, and o others, who, in his his opinion, replace social 


© 


ena which allow variation can be the ‘subject of “universal statistics, 
“statistics. 


criticizes the work o of Nemchinov, , Livshitz, Ostroumov, — 


and economic ic statistics by universal or “pure’ 
histor ical theory 0 of statistics. 


Comrade I. Yu. Pisarev_ (Central Statistical Admin- 
"stration USSR) _ whose printed works and oral state- 
ments were severely “criticized at the methodology 
conference, acknowledged that this criticism \ 

basically correct. He also acknowledged the | basic 
correctness of the theses of Sobol’s report. The criti- 

cism of the so- -called universal theory of Statistics, | - 
= he himself supported and developed, showed — 
that this had been | gross error on his part. 
Pisarev discussed his pre premises, which had led him. to 

defend the course on the general theory of ‘statistics. 


He promised ‘to correct his errors and to give an 


: on the he basis of Marxist- Leninist classics on statistics. — 


‘Comrade N. P. Titel’baum ‘(Central Statistical Ad- 
‘ministration | USSR) thinks the basic theses of Sobol’s 
‘report: are correct. Statistics is a social science, the 
_ basis of which is materialistic dialectics and political | 
economy, and the subject of which is socio- economic 
_ phenomena and processes. In his o opinion, the struggle — 
with | bourgeois manifestations in | Statistics must not 


only” be conducted against universal statistics. There 


bourgeois the ‘theory of 


positions of formalistic, 
statistics, divorced from “knowledge of 


of the | phenomena being studied all: 
"branches of human | knowledge, ‘is unnecessary 
harmful. In Titel’baum’s opinion, Sobol’s ‘statement 
_ about the need for opposing the formal | mathematics 
school of thought in statistics contains a threat of, 
_ rejecting mathematics generally, t the threat of disarm- . 
ing statistics of ‘mathematical procedure. It is there- 
fore necessary to speak of opposing the formalist, ‘not 
; the formal mathematical school of thought, in statis. 
“tics. With regard to the methods of statistical observa 
tion, the position should be clearly formulated that 
the chief method of statistical observation the 
Soviet economy is that of reports which must be put 
ahead of other methods—census, observation all at one — 
The place of a course on statistics of branches of 
v ‘the ecoriomy in a general unified course on the theory 
of statistics is not treated in Sobol’s report. is 
very” important in making teaching plans 
a drawing up programs for our educational institutions. — 
_ This pr oblem must be worked out. 


3 Comrade I. S. -Malyshev (Central Statistical Admin- 
4 istration USSR) spoke primarily about incorrect state- 


‘ments made at the methodological conference. Yaro- 
_ shenko, he said, incorrectly asserted that arguments 


q 
t 
| 
| 
bourgeois theory, which explains statistics as a uni-— 
versal and non-historical science for ever y sphere of 
knowledge, the basis of which is the 


- are not ‘related to practice. On the contrary, he said, : 
delaying | the solution of important theoretical prob- 
lems of statistics can only hamper 

Malyshev was: also dissatisfied with. statements 

"of Pisarev, who talked more about the merits and 
_ advantages of of so-called universal statistics than about 

what is wrong and bourgeois in this theory. The fact 

that all bourgeois statisticians uphold the universal 


theory is all the more reason w hy Pisarev should give 
as serious Party criticism n of » universal statistics. cs. It is 
absolutely necessary to de away with the bourgeois 
“universal” theory | of statistics if an end is ‘to be put 
to formalism in the theory of Statistics. In order th ut 
the | “universal” stat 


of a science, et is supported | by the Jaw 


on and ago a being 
average being ‘computed and laws det 
ake the viewpoint of a 

examines all manifestations in social lite in ong 


chemistry, biology, and ; any y other field, then it will be 


> 


ta 


puted and mathematically y processed, and therefore— 
say the apostles of the “ ‘univ versal th¢ theory” of statistics— 
the t basis of statistics is the theor y of probability, the 
law v of large ‘numbers, and statistics is a branch o of 
‘mathematics used for ev ery sphere of human activity. . 
These theories ‘contradict the statements the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism o on n the’ subject 
method of “Statistics as a social, Party science. In 
decree on the reorganiza ion of the Te ‘entral Statistical 


Administration “USSR the Soviet Gov ernment deter- -— 


its 


mined the tasks of all state statistics, tasks which are 


: _ the basic theoretical and practical work of all statisti- 7 


cians of our country. 
s Proponents of the ‘ ‘univ ersal” 


to transform the theory of statistics into an abstract _ 
scheme divorced from practical activity, divest it of 


character, and "separate statistical science from 


- 


— 


— 
‘theory of statistics might be ¢ giv en ii a 


common to all manifestations: that they can be com- — _ open discussion. The third conclusion is that a new 
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rp practical problems of our socialist cons construction. — 
ho trying to prepare cadres incorrectly in our 


du 
We statisticians, -Malyshev said, should a actively 
_ assist our Party and Government in the building of a 
society, and d actively combat any attempts 
at bourgeois | distortion | of the theory and practice of 
Sovi iet statistics. The Central | "Statistical “Administra. 
tion has acted quite correctly in approving a ol 
| program « on the theory of statistics and in deciding to — 
‘fae up a new ‘textbook on the theory of statistics, 
Comrade Sobol’ summarized the 2-day discussion. 
T he first conclusion which must be drawn, he said, 
that some statisticians still cling wrong: 
theoretical problems of statistics. This is borne out by 
the statements of Podv arkov, who has tried to speak 


7 against t the basic themes o of Marxist-Leninist theory o on 7 


that ‘there are several pe of the formal mathe- 

- matics school of thought who, although they have not — 
rejected their views, in contrast Podv varkov have 
shrunk | from defending ‘their ‘theoretical p positions | 


"Program on statistics must be set up in n colleges and 


theory of statistics be written. 
“a Summarizing the conference, Comrade Starovskiy 
said the it the conference condemned the 


Sa 
bourgeois which has penetrated | = 


distor tion 
and programs Sti condemned the ‘“uni- 
versal!’ theory of "statistics | and the divorcing ol 
‘se cientific work on statistics from the practical tasks ol 
socialist construction. As. Stalin ‘teaches v us, | he ‘stated, 


statisticians must be, above all, first class 
Starov skiy stressed 


work in carrying out hei instructions a the Party, of 


the Government, and of Stalin ‘personally on the tasks 
of state statistics. 


+. 
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OF THE AN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


This draft of the Constitution of the American 


Statistical Amociation was prepared by a Committee 


on the Constitution consisting of Clem C. Linnen- 


berg, Jr., Chairman, Theodore H. Brown, Merrill 
~ M. Flood and Millard Hastay. ~The draft of the 


AR’ ICLE E CTS” Board of Directors and is published in this 


~The object ts the Statistical Association. STATISTICIAN in conformity with 
to foster in the broadest manner statistics the provision of the current Constitution which 
and its applications, to promote unity and effective- XHI—AMENDMENTS, Point 2. 
ness of effort among all concerned with statistical prob- Ratification. “Following action by the Board, the 
- lems, and to increase the contribution of statistics to a au Secretary-Treasurer shall publish a copy of the pro- — 
human welfare. To this end, the Association proposes 4 posed amendment and the Board’s recommendation 
: to conduct meetings; to produce publications devoted | in the next issue of the news bulletin , inviting : 
to statistical methodology and its applications; to make comment. | 0 omments received from members shall _ 
av ailable information concerning statistical science and be summarized or published in full in subsequent 
its contributions; to cooperate with other organiza- — issues of the news bulletin. Unless the Board decides _ 
tions in the advancement of statistics; to stimulate re- — - that the proposed amendment is of such urgency — 
search and promote high professional standards; and, : : _ as to require a special mail ballot, the amendment _ . 
in general, to make Statistics of service to bother ther sciences shall be submitted to the members for mail vote 
to practical affairs. the time of the annual election of officers. Rati- 
fication. shall require an affirmative vote” of two- 
thirds of the mail ballot, provided that ballots have 
_ been returned by not less than twenty percent of _ 


the membership within one month from the date 
. Classes. T he Members the ofits mailing”. 


s The purpose of the revision was to correct 


] 


tain ious deficiencies of 
shall consist of 


bers, and Associate Members. as ise 
7 provided by this Constitution, the right to vote, t 
< sign referendum petitions and the like, to hold office, 
. and to sign nominating petitions shall be limited to 
‘Regular and Honorary Members, including all Regu-- 


lar Honorary | Members who are Fellows. 

Regular Members. A Regul: lar Member shall bea ' 

person interested in the “objects of the Association _ 

whose application for ‘membership is approved by the 

Honorary Members. ersons of outstanding distinc- Definition. To cooperation between the 

tion in any field of statistics residing outside of North — wa Association and other non- -profit societies and among 

a the latter organizations, the Council may elect such 


oan an organization as an Associated Society. A non- “profit 


3 from the positive and 
negative—is requested. In order to be published in 


4 


i — j= © society is eligible for such election either (a) if it is in- 

Associate Members. of terested in the objects of the Association and is con- 
ed societies who are not otherwise members of ‘the cerned with the advancement of statistical method or _ 
American Statistical Association, shall be “associate _ of its application, or (b) if the society’s objects are in 
~ members of the American Statistical Association, un- _ some other manner related to those of the Associa-_ 

excluded in accordance with Article IV, Section tion sufficiently to mutually ad- 

Associate members, if they represent their societies vantageous. 
on the Council or on American Statistical Association = _ Procedure. Each oe that an an organization 
Committees, may vote in those bodies respectively. — 7 become an Associated Society shall be examined by 
_ = Fellows. Fellows shall be statisticians of ab the Board of Directors and referred to the Council. 
lished reputation, elec ted from among the members Election shall be by two-thirds vote of Council. | The 
of the Association by vote e of the Committee on Fel- — ot the of association may be terminated by action 
lows as provided in the by-laws. ae of the Associated Society, or by a two-thirds vote of 


3. Institutional Members. Institutions, business en- the Council. In either case, at least three months be- a 
fore action to terminate the relation is taken, — 


must be given that such action is being considered. 


Membership. Regular members of an 


-ARTICLEI—NAME | — 
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seof 
| 
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| | 
| 
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= 
jects oF the 
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of the except ‘that any ‘may 
exclude from such associate membership those of its 
members w ho reside outside of the United States and — 
. Government. Nothing i in ‘this Constitution shall 
limit the right of an Associated Society to determine 
qualifications for its own members, to elect its 
_ own officers, to make such rules for its government 
as are not inconsistent with thé Constitution and By- 
> Laws of this Association, to affiliate with other bodies, — 
and to be responsible for the editorial policy and the 
editing of its own publications 
ae Publications. ‘The Association shall offer its pub 
ications to Associate Members at the same rate 
a charge as to Regular Members. Each Associated So- 
ciety shall reciprocate by making its publications avail- 
able in a comparable way to those Regular and = 
-orary Members of the Association who not mem-— 
of that Associated Society. 
a design nate two of its members to serve on the Council 
_of the Association as provided in Article VI. Each As- 
sociated Society may designate one member from the 
-_ _ editorial board of each of its periodicals to serve on 
the Association’s Committee on Publications. = 
ART ICLE V — LOCAL AND REGIONAL | 


1. Chapter. Regional or local Chapters with objects 
‘similar to those of the Assoc iation mz ay be chartered 


; 


"Each chapter shall be by a constitution 


that is consistent with the Constitution and By- Laws — 
of the Association. The Chapter constitution, a copy 
of which, together with all subsequent amendments, 
must be filed with the Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sociation, shall provide for an annual meeting, 
annual elections of officers, and limitation of its mem- 
bers to Individual Members of the Association, in 
cluding Associate Members. All members residing in 
the area served by a Chapter shall be eligible for 
“a membership in that Chapter. Other persons may join 
chapter as local associates under procedures 
tablished by the chapter. Only Regular and Honor- 
_ ary Members of the Association may be officers of a 
Chapters 
- The charter of a Chapter may be surrendered by a 
two-thirds majority vote of its members, or withdrawn 
_ by a two-thirds vote of the Council upon recommenda- © 
tion of the Board of Directors. At least three months 
"before such action by the Chapter or the” Council, 


“notice must be given that this action is geing consid- 


District Committee. There shall be District 
4 Committee for each of the geographical Districts pro- 
vided in Article VI of the By-Laws. Each Chapter of 


cle 

the Association and each local unit of an Associated 
~ Society shall be represented by its Chairman (or Presi- 
_ dent) and one other Representative on the District 
Yommittee in its area. The two District Representa- 


Gam on the Council shall be ex-officio members of 
the District Committee 
The District Committee for each District shall co- 


vir 
the activities of the Association 


ot the President, the President-Elect, the Past Presi- 


orm new 


_ national meetings in its territory, and may carry out 
any — consistent with the purposes of the Asso- 


The senior District Representative in a given Dis- 
trict shall ; act as chairman of his District Committee. 


ar from. among its 


Membership. The Council shall consist of the 
Board of Directors, the Editor of each Association pub- Zs 
lication and the following Representatives: two from 
each Associated Society, two from each Section Com- | 
mittee representing more than 75 members, two from 
each District, and as many Representatives-at-large as _ 
there are Representatives of Associated Societies. Coun-— 
cil members shall be chosen as provided in Article 
‘VIII. The President of the Association shall serve as 
Chairman of the Council 
Ineligibility. No person may serve as a member 
Council in two capacities: at the same time. 
2. Meetings. Business meetings of the Council shall 
be held as specified in Article IX. Sessions of the Coun- 
cil shall be open to all Individual Members of 


3. Mail Ballot. Between its meetings, the Council 
"may be polled by mail, as provided in the By- ‘Laws. 7 
4. Powers and Duties. As the naking 1 
| y--ma ing anc 
legislative agency of the Association, the Council shall 
make all decisions in respect to policy. It shall adopt — 
rules for the conduct of its business in harmony with ; 
_ this Constitution and By- Laws; shall appoint repre- 
 sentativ es to other agencies; and shall act upon recom-— 
‘mendations received from the Board of Directors and 
Committee Chairmen, and upon other matters sub- 
‘mitted to it, provided that any question involving a 
change in the policy of the Association shall first be 
referred to the Board of Directors or to a special Com- " 
5. Referendum. Upon petition Regular or 
Honorary members of the Association, | 


brought baler the ‘Council at its next meeting. x 
written request of 100 Regular or Honorary mem- 
_bers, the Regular and Honorary members of the As- | 
-Sociation shall be polled by mail ballot, as provided — 
in the By-I .aws, upon any proposal either rescinding 
past action of the Council or proposing new action, — 
in which case the action of membership shall 


ART ICLE BO. ARD OF F DIRECTORS 


‘ Members. The Board of Directors shall consist 
dent, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary- Treasurer, and © 
_ six Directors. . The President of the Association shall 
2 Meetings. The Board of Directors shall meet at 
least three times a year. Meetings shall be held at the 
call of the President or on w — sian signed by 
three members of the Board. of 
Powers and Duties. as provided 
by this Constitution or By-Laws, the Board shall act 
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by a majority af those voting. It shall serve as the of representative -at- large. These nominations shall be 
“executive committee of the C ouncil. ~The Board shall 7 _ published i in the next news bulletin. Additional nomi- 
have the power to establish a Chapter on petition by nations may be made within five weeks after this pub- 
« local group and to recommend to the Council the lication, by petition signed by at least 25 members 
withdrawal of the charter of a Chapter; to nominate —and_ submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
_ the Secretary-Treasurer and the Editors of the publi- | _ The nominees for. District Representative shall be 
— cations of the Association and to refer these nomina- chosen by two methods. (a) Each Chapter shall choose 
tions to the Council for action; to appoint Associate — 7 each year, by a vote of Regular and Honorary mem- 
editors, collaborators, and “other nec essary publica- bers of the Association who are members of that Chap- 
tions ‘officers: to” ) pass upon applications for member- ter, one nominee for District Representative of the 
a, ship» and to delegate this authority to administer the — District in which it is located. The Chapter shall sub- 
_ affairs of the Association in accord with policies adopt-_ _ mit the nominee’s name to the Secretary-Treasurer 
ed by the Council; to recommend. to the Council poli- — Boy to August I, stating the number of votes cast 
cies and action which will promote the welfare of the — for him (disregarding any revised action which the 
statistical profession; ; to fix the time and place of Cc hapter may have taken for purposes of a pro forma 
meetings of the Association in accord with the policies unanimous choice of a person after he has been 
7 prescribed by the Council; to prepare an annual bud- chosen competitively). No Chapter’s nominee is Te. 
get, for approval ¢ or modification by the Council; toad- — quired to be a member of that Chapter; and a person 
minister, and if necessary, modify the budget be- — 7 ‘may be nominated by two or more Chapters, voting — 
tween meetings of the Council, reporting any changes _ _ separately. (b) Prior to August 1 of each — 
) the Council for approval or modification at its” lar and Honorary Members of the Association, acting» 
“next meeting; to supervise investments; to appoint singly or in groups, may submit to the Secretary- Treas- a 
professional auditors; and to discharge such other re- urer nominations (bearing the signature of each nom 
_sponsibilities a as may be assigned to it by the Council. -inator) for District Representative of their respective - 
ts. Any member of the Association w ho is eligi- 
ARTIC LE VIII - _ OFFICERS» ble to make nominations may act through both meth- 


ods (a) and (b) in connection with the same election. 


1. Officers. T number of nominees for District Representative 


resident, a President-Elect, a Past President, three 
Vi ce- Presidents representing different fields of statis- 
‘t ical interest, a Secretary-Tr easurer, the additional — 
of Board of Directors, an Editor for 
the District Representatives, and the Rep- 


2. Terms of Office. The President-Elect shall serve — 


| each District shall be limited as provided in the 
—~By- Laws, but in a manner which will not ae. 
_ among eligible nominees otherwise than on the basis 
of the respective numbers of persons pr oposing them, 7 
with any tie to be broken by lot. 
On or before November 15 the Secretary- -Treasurer 
shall mail to Regular and Honorary Members of the 


a | biographicz . 
, one year and at the close of this term automaticaly Association a brief biographical sketch of each nomi 


r 30a f Dir 
become President. Upon completing one year as Presi- nee for the Board of Directors, with a preferential 
illot for the election of officers from among the 


dent, he shall serve one ear as Past President. 
sons so nominated. The Committee on Elections shall 


‘ice-Presidents and Directors shall each be 
D deter mine the election from a count of the ballots re- 
elected for a three-year term, one Vice-President and ‘turned by December 15. re ee 7 


lected ez a Il not 
_ two Directors being elected each year. They sha _ The Secretary- -Treasurer and the Editors shall be — 


I 1 ate re-election to the same office. © 
nominated by the Board of Directors and elected | 
Each Associated Society or Section Committee rep- 


resenting more than 75 members shall, in a manner 
.: to be determined by it, choose one Representative 3 Vacancies in Office. The Council shall fil any 


each year, for a two-year term. acancy which may occur between elections in any 


be elected from _ Office of the Association (see Section 1, above) except 
wo. ae those of Past President, of President-Elect occuring _ 


7 _ before May 15, or those otherwise provided for below. _ 


Tf a vacz ancy occurs in the office of ‘President, the 
President-Elect shall become President for the re- 
mainder of the current term as well as for the entirety — 


shee Board of Directors for Treasurer of the succeeding term. ‘Tt occurs in the 


the Editor of each publication, office of President prior to May 1 5 and there is no 


Terms of office shall begin at the beginning of the President-Elect at the time when ra vacancy in the 
» 
annual business meeting of the Council or on 1 Janu- Presidency occurs, the choose a 
ary, whichever shall follow the closing of the ballot: to serve for the remainder of the current term a 


> 
closely, but serve until his vacancy occurs in the office of President after 
successor takes office. there is no President-Elect at the time 


Method of Election. On or before. June 15 ‘of in the I residency occurs, the Coun- 
each year, the Committee on Elections shall submit 


> 
= nomination for President-Elect, one nomination President for the remainder ‘of ihe ‘current term: as 


for President if the office of President-Elect is vacated Well as for the succeeding term. cS - 
i before May 15, at least two nominations for each - If an unscheduled vacancy occurs in an — 
vacancy on the Board of Directors (except Secretary- Society’s or a Section Committee's 
reasurer) , and for each such vac ancy in the position the “Council, the Socie Comm nittee sh 


a  & 

> 

a 

iis 
4 
a 

epresentatives-at-large shall each be electec 
2 two-year term, one-half of them being elected 

Pre: 

a) 
t 


manner to be determined by it, choose a Representa- 
tive to serve the unexpired part ofthe term. 
_ 5. Duties. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors and of the Council. 
Except as otherwise provided by this Constitution 


_ the By-Laws, he shall appoint the members of the 
Association’ s Committees and determine which mem- 
_ ber of each ¢ Committee shall serve as its Chairman. 


_ The Past President shall serve as a member of the ; 
Board of Directors and of the Program Committee. 
a _ The President-Elect shall serve as a member of * 
Board of Directors. He shall act as President in the 
event of the latter’s absence or inability to serv 
_ The Vice-Presidents shall serve as members of the _ 
Board of Directors and of the Program Committee. 
In the event that both the President and the President-— 
Elect | are absent or unable to serve, the Vice- Presi- 
- dents in order of seniority in that office shall act as 
President. 
‘The Secretary- Treasurer shall serve as a member of 
the Board of Directors, shall be the executive officer | 
b the Association, and shall be responsible for the 
"duties assigned to him by this Constitution and the 
> Laws and for carrying out the policies determined 


Board of 


‘the each year, at time and 

_as the Board of Directors may designate. = 
_ 2. The annual business meeting of the Council shall | 
be held at a time and place fixed by the Board of Di- 


rectors. Additional meetings shall be held whenever 7 


called by the President or requested by eight members — 


Types of Committees. Bs The Committees of the 


Association shall consist of the standing committees — 

_ provided by the Constitution or established by vote 
of the Council and of such special committees as may 
established by the President. Members of 
committees shall serve until their successors are ap-— 


Committee on Committees. The Committee on 
7 Committees shall consist of six members, two of whom > 
_ shall be elected each year by the Council for a term 
~ of three years. The Chairman shall be designated by 
the President. It shall review the committee structure | 
of the Association and of Associated Societies and 
make recommendations to the Board of Directors. It 
shall prepare a statement or review any existing state- 
ment of the functions of each Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, which statement, when approved by the Board, 
shall constitute the charter for each Committee. The 
Committee on Committees shall also perform a similar — 


4 


function with respect to delegates appointed to repre- — 


-members. The 10. Gor Constitution 


sent the Association on outside bodies. = 
3. Program Committee. The Past President, t, the 
Vice-Presidents, and the Chairman of the Section Com- 
mittees or their designated representatives shall be 
members of the Program Committee. The President 
appoint additional 
shall the program for the ge 


t 


by the Council as directed by the Council and the — 
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4 Finance Committee. T 
shall consist of the Secretary-Treasurer, as Chairman, 
and two Regular or Honorary Members of the Asso- 
ciation named by the President, with the consent of 
the Board of Directors. Its duties shall —_ determined 
by the Board oF Directors. 
‘Committee Elections. The Committee on 
Elections shall consist of three Regular or Honorary 
_Members appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Board of Directors to serve until the next an-— 
nual business meeting of the Council and not more 
ne mem 
iw of the Council during the year in which he is on 
the Commitee. The Committee shall make nomina- 
tions for office as provided in the Constitution, and | 
shall certify to the Council the outcome of the voting - 


6. Committee on Fellows. ~The Committee on 
lows shall consist of five Fellows, one of whom shall 
_be appointed each year by the retiring President for 

a term of five years. No Fellow may serve on the Com- 
mittee for two full terms in immediate succession. 
The Committee shall survey the roll of Regular and 
Honorary Members once each year and announce its | 
election of Fellows, if any, at a general meeting of the 

_ Association. The senior member of the Committee, 
in respect ‘of continuous service, shall serve as its’ 


Publications shall be constituted as described in Ar 


8. Section Committees. To further | the activities an 
aims of the Association, as for example by supporting 


candidates for office and ‘upon any 1 referendum 


ber of this Committee shall be a mem- — 


> 
¥, Publications. -A Committee 


programs at meetings of the Association, or of Asso-_ i. 


ciated Societies, or of organizations whose aims en- 
title them to consideration as Associated Societies or 
by cooperation in other w 
there shall be such continuing Section Committees as 
_- the Council may establish, each covering a sufficiently 
broad statistical field to represent active and func- 
tionally unitary interests within the scope of the As- 
sociation. Each Chairman of a Section Committee 
shall be ex-officio member of the Program Committee — 
of the Association. Each Section Committee shall or- 
ganize programs in its own field at general meetings — 
of the Association, report its activities in the news 
bulletin and otherwise promote the cooperation of 
interested members. 
are interested in the activities of each Section Com- 
mittee shall be maintained. Each Section Committee 


ays with such | organizations, — 


A register of the members who > 


‘may take the initiative in organizing an Associated | 
"Society upon the petition of Regular or Honor 


members. 
The Board of Directors — establish temporary 
- committees to serve as exploratory section committees | 
in such other statistical fields as may seem desirable. 
‘These committees shall have the same 
as regular section committees, but shall not be rep- 


District Committees. District Committees shall be 


constituted as described in Article 


Committee. Not more than eight 


neral meetings of after the adoption of this Constitution, a Consti- 


- tution Committee shall be appointed for the pu 
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of "preparing a revision of the Association’s Constitu-— 
tion and By- -Laws s, to be submitted to the membership — 
not more than ten years after the adoption of this Con- a 


os ARTICLE XI — PUBLICATIONS 


_ 1. Authorization. Journals, reports, proceedings, or — 


other publications may be authorized in the By- Laws 
or by vote of the Council. These publications shall | 


include a news bulletin and a journal of general statis- _ 


_tical methodology and of the application of that meth- 
odology, to be known as the ae al of the American 
“Statistical Association. 
Editorial Boards. Each periodical published 
e an Editorial Board, consist- 
ing of an Editor and other personnel as may be 
appointed by the Board of Directors. The Editors shall 
be ex-officio members of the Council. Each Associated 
Society may name a representative on the Editorial 
_ Boards of such publications as the Board of Directors 
Publications shall comprise the Editor and one aes 
_ representative from the Editorial Board of each period-— 
ical published by the Association, the Secretary-Treas- 
“urer, and for each periodical published by an Asso- 
ciated — representative by that 
vey all | per iodicals carrying material of interest to the 7 
statistical profession and devise means of mutual aid — 
and cooperation. Proposals for the publication by the 
Association of directories, special reports, books, or 
other professional material shall be referred to the 
Committee for its recommendations, -prior to action” 
the Board of Dit Directors. 


- of Directors; but the Council may proceed to na 
notwithstanding any adverse action by 


the Board. Such resolutions shall require a two-thirds 


“majority vote of the Council before they may be re- 
leased for publication or transmission outside the As- 


= and its Associated Societies. If the member- — 


ship votes on a resolution relating to matters other 
than the activities of the Association, the voting must 
_ be done by mail; and adoption of the resolution shall 
require a two-thirds majority of the persons voting. 
Resolutions and recommendations of Chapters or Com- 
mittees of the Association shall be so phrased as not 7 
to commit the Association or its membership. 


AR’ r ICLE XIII — AMENDMENT S 


Proposal. Amendments to. to the Constitution may 
be proposed by the Board of Directors or by a peti- 
tion by 25 or Honorary Members. An 


to the Board for its pro Pir as to ratification. 
2. Ratification. Following action by the Board, the 


Secretary-Treasurer shall publish a copy of the pro- 
posed amendment and the Board’s recommendation 
in the next issue of the news bulletin, inviting com-— 
ment. Comments received from members shall be sum- 7 
marized or published in full in subsequent issues of P 
the news bulletin. Unless the Board decides that the 
proposed amendment i is of such urgency as to require | 7 
a special mail ballot, the amendment shall be sub- © 
mitted to the Regular and Honorary Members for 
mail vote at the time of the annual election of ae : 
shall require an affirm: ative vote of two 

thirds of ‘ballot. 


com 


ASSOCIATION 


> 
ip, 
wing amend the By-Laws of 
- American Statistical Association is, in part, based 


the proposal for -amending the Association’ 


Constitution which is taper in the same issue of 


Membership If an Regular | 
‘membership is favorably acted upon prior to July | 1 
in any year, the membership shall be dated back to 


January 1 of that year. The new posi poll 


shall be liable for dues for all of the current year, 
_and he shall be entitled to the publications of the 


en for all of the current year, on the same basis 


in the event that the members ers of the Sametime shall 


ratify that proposal for amending the Constitution, Z 

the By-Laws of the Association are hereby amended 

‘read as follows, on and after the date when the 


amended Constitution shall come into force: 


on 


at liable for dues for only 


the latter half of the cur- | 

_ rent year, and he shall be entitled to the publications 
§ the Association for all of that half-year, on the same 
basis Members; that, if he 


Resolutions relating to matters other than the a 
tivities of the Association shall not be voted on by the 
a. 
| 

4 
| 

a 
hip shall ta b 
a 


alt 


sociation by notifying the Secretary- -Treasurer. There 


shall be no reimbursement of dues under these cir- 


cumstances; 


Termination of Membership. privileges of 
_ membership in the Association shall be suspended on — 
: July 1 and membership shall be terminated on De- | 
_ cember 31 of the year following the last full- aad pay: 
Membership: Dues Exemption. The of Di- 
‘rectors may at its discretion, reduce the annual dues 
of a member of the Association or a class of members 
for period as it designates. 
Life Membership. A Regular Member of 
"Association may elect by a single payment to commute 
_ his annual dues payments for life by applying to the E 
~ Secretary- -Treasurer for the current rates of such com- — 
mutation and making a single full payment in ac- 
- cordance therewith. Rates of commutation to a single 
life membership s stablished by the Board of 
Directors. 
‘not be required to pay dues. 
In the voting of the Board of Directors on a pro- | 
posal to elect a person as an Honorary Member, no © 
‘Board Member’s absence from a meeting, or failure | 
‘to vote at a “meeting or in a mail ballot, shall have 
the effect of a negative vote, except that no person 
‘shall be elected as an _Honorary Member unless he 
receives at least nine ayes and no nays. 
_ 7. Fellows. New Fellows shall not be elected if their 
election will cause me number of Fellows to 


In the of the Committee on Fellows on 


Fellow, no from a meet- 
- ing or failure to vote at a meeting or in a mail ballot, 


shall have the effect of a negative vote, except that 
no person shall be elected as a Fellow unless he re-— 


-ceives at least four ayes and no nays. 


8. Institutional Members. Each Institutional mem- 
ber may nominate two Individual members who shall | 
receive one copy « of each of the Association's publica- | 

Associate: Members. Each Associate member shall 
have the right to have his name printed in the di- — 

rectory of members. +s 7 

"ARTICLE — FINANCE 


Subscriptions. The Board shall have” 
the’ responsibility of drawing up the schedule of mem- 
_ bership dues and _ subscription rates. This schedule 
_ may provide for a special rate to persons who hold © 
-membership in more than one society, to husband and 
wife in case they agree to receive a single copy of pub- 

— lications and notices, and to younger members for a 

limited number of years. When the Council has ap- 
_ proved the Board’s recommendation, the new schedule | 
shall be announced in the news bulletin and shall be- 

come effective at the beginning of the next calendar 
year unless, within a period of four weeks after the — 
ailing of the news bulletin, there shall be demanded 


8 2. Resignation. A ‘member ‘may resign from the As- aa 


_ 6. Honorary Members. An Honorary Member shall ‘7 


2. Fiscal Year. ~The year shall be calendar 

3. Financial Authority. All funds of the seeiitiiieis 
‘shall be deposited with the Secretary-Treasurer, who | 
_ shall make disbursements therefrom under regulations . 


of the Board of Directors. The Secretary- Treasurer 


_ shall have authority to purchase securities with | 


that the Board of Directors has designated for in- — 
vestment and to sell such securities, but such purchases — _> 
and sales shall be made only in accordance with such — 
regulations as the Board of Directors shall prescribe. 
‘The Board of Directors may appoint a Regular or 
Honorary Member of the Association residing 
Canada to serve as a depository for funds from Cana- 7 
dian members and subscribers. _ 
With the approval of Board of ‘Directors, 
Secretary-Treasurer may delegate to an assistant nd 
power to sign checks, and access to safe-deposit boxes. 
ee Surety Bonds. All Officials who are responsible. 
for the receipt and disbursement of funds shall be | 
insured by a surety and performance bond in amounts — 
and in companies" approved by or on behalf of heal 
Board of Directors, 


5. Publication of Annual Financial Report — 
Aw dit. The Secretary- -Treasurer shall make a financial 


3 report to the Board of Directors within two months — 


after the end of each fiscal year. This report shall be — 
audited by an Auditing Committee or by a firm of 
independent public accountants selected by the Board 
of Directors. The report of the auditors shall be pub- 
lished with the Secretary-Treasurer’s report. 
6. Financial Relationship with Chapters and Sec- 
tions. The Association shall not be responsible for the 
debts of any chapter, 


All services from the Association to any Chapter | 


“a or Section Committee shall be by mutual agreement. 
te 7. Financial Relationship with Associated Societies. 
For all services provided Associated Societies, in- 
cluding annual billing and collection of dues, the pro- 
duction and distribution of joint directories, and em- 4 

_ ployment and placement services, joint costs will be 
distributed to the Association and the Associated So-— 
cieties in direct proportion to the number of members _ 

included on each society’s active membership list. 
income deriving from jointly distributed publications 
will be divided between the participating societies in 
direct proportion to their total paid circulations. All 
other joint activities will have their expenses or ine 
comes divided in proportion to membership or publi- 
cation circulation. All specific services provided to — 

_ any Associated Society or Chapter and not participated — 
by other societies or Chapters will be charged for 

at cost or in any other way approved by - Board of 


ART ICLE Il — MAIL Bi BALLOT 
4 


Quorum. In any “mail vote the Association's 

other than that regarding: ratification. 

an amendment the Constitution, all ballots 
ceived within one month of mailing shall be counted 
and considered a quorum. 


Balloting for Officers. Preferential ballots shall 


“In an election in which there are four or more candi- - 


dates a single office t the ‘Committee! on Elections” 
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Each Institutional Member shall pay dues 
«8200.00 per years 
28. THE AMERICAN STATISTICIA 


shall be guided by the following rule: 
who receives more than 50 percent of the first choice 


shall be elected. If no person is so chosen, a complete 


weighted count of the first three choices shall be 


with the following weights: First—3 points; Second— 
points; Third—1_ x0int. The person receivin 
urgest weighted total Shall be elected. 
- In an election in which there are several places to’ 
] 


be filled and the number of candidates exceeds the __ signed by 25 members. An amendment originating 


_ number of places to be filled, the C ommittee on Elec- 
tions shall» frame appropriate rule which ‘is 


inconsistent with the spirit of the above rule. 


TIONS 


Not less frequently — than once in n every five yea years, a 
directory of all classes of members of the Association — 
shall be published as a supplement to the Journal of 
the American Statistical Association. 

At suitable intervals the Constitution and By-Laws — 


Association | shall be published. 
> 


ARTIC LE OUNC IL ME ET 
~ Announcement of the time and location of Council 


meetings shall be published in the news at 
le ast 30 days before such meetings. is ee a 
ia quorum of the Council shall consist of one- 


the total number of members. 


ICTS AND DISTRICT 


ARTICLE V 
NTATIVES 


Districts. The Districts of the Association shall Ibe 
mee by the Council on recommendation of the 
Board, based upon the distribution of the ——— 


Vi —, DIS ST 
RE PRESE 


ice of District Rep- 
resentative. “Nominations for District Representative 
(as provided in the Constitution, Article VIII, Section — 
=) shall be subject to the following provisions: The > 
Council may establish a regulation limiting, to as few — 
as three, the number of nominees for District Repre- 
sentative, chosen in any District by method (a), who | 
shall be recognized and whose “names, accordingly, 
shall appear on the ballot. The Council may also | 
establish a regulation limiting, to as few as one, the 
number of nominees for District Representative, chos- 
; en in any District by method (b), who shall be recog- 
and names, accordingly, shall appear on 
r it may establish a regulation restricting — 
the made by method (b), through pro- 


by petition : shall be elena to the Board for its recom- | 


voting shall be required for ratification. If no such 


= 


~ each continuing Committee having new members or 


Appointments to new committees, or to fill 


persons. 


AME ENDMENTS TO BY-LAW So 


ARTICLI VI - 


Proposal. Amendments to the By-Laws may be 
_ proposed by the Board of Directors or by a ‘petition — 


2. Ratification. F ollowing action by t the Board, the 
Secretary-Treasurer shall publish a copy of the pro- 

_ posed amendment and the Board’s recommendation 
in the next i issue of the news bulletin inviting com- 
ment. E all be provided © 
with copies or summaries of all correspondence re- 
garding the proposal. At least four weeks shall elapse 
between publication and the vote on an amendment. 


Tf during this period 50 Regular or Honorary Mem- 
os ‘of the association, nor more than 10 of whom 


- be from the same Chapter, so petition, the 


amendment shall be submitted to the Regular and 
Honorary Members for a mail vote. A two-thirds af-_ 
__ firmative vote of the Regular and Honorary Members | 


demand for a membership balot is received, the 
amendment may be ratified or rejected by the Coun- 

cil. Ratification shall occur whenever two-thirds of the — 
members of the C cil hi ave submitted an affirma-. 
tive vote either in person or by mail. ae -_ 


ARTIC LE VIII — COMMITTEES: 


Jormal Time “of Appointment. In order 


that 


-a new Chairman may begin work promptly, the ap- 


pointment of Committee members and Committee 


Chairmen for the ensuing year shall normally be ac- 
_ complished by the President-Elect by the time of the 
penultimate Board of Directors meeting of the pre-— 
vious year, with the following exceptions: 


(a) appointed with the consent of the 
Board of Directors, | such as the Finance ‘Committee 
and the Committee on Elections, shall normally be 


_—a as soon as the new Board of Directors takes — 


The Chairman- of the Program Commit 
tee shall be appointed, from among the membership _ 
of that Committee, normally during the spring of the © 
previous year. The Chairman-Elect shall serve for one— 
year as such, and then for one year as Chairman. a 


office. 


cies, shall be made as expeditiously as possible. 
iding that each hall be di 1 | who 
viding that each nominee shall be disregarded who Selection of Section ommittees. Each Section 


fails to be proposed by a specified number of nomi-— 


-nators. 


Whenever no such by the Council con- 


method (b) each District one in 


Committee shall, when first” organized, be named by 


the President with the consent of the Board of Direc- 


es tors. _ As soon as the Board deems that a sufficient | 


number of members cof Association is actively in- 


by the of Directors. 


who is pr the greatest number 
q 
q 
| 

| 
{ 

— 

— 
i. 
| 
| 
— 
a ree in each District 
nees by method (a) shall be the three in eac 1S 
§ who are proposed by the greatest numbers of perso justify elections, the Section shall elect its own Section 4 Peres 


Program of the 


he Econometric Society 


- Meeting at 

Mic HIGAN STATE Cot L EG E 
2-5, 1952 
The East Lansing meeting of the Econometric Society is being held at Michigan 

State College in conjunction with the summer meetings of the American Mathematical 
: ‘am the Mathematical Association of America, and the Institute of Mathematical 
: Statistics. Sessions are tentatively scheduled for Room 204 in the Natural Science © 

Building. 


‘Tuesday morning, 2, 9:30-12: 
Va 


« t 

WwW hat Kind of Data for Econometrics? ro 

Chairman: ‘Lawrence R. KLEIN, University of Michigan 

Papers: ANSLEY J. COALE, Princeton University 


Curist, Johns Hopkins University 
James N. Morcan, University of Michigan 
SCHMOOKLER, Michigan State College 
Tuesday afternoon, September 2, 3:15-5:30 
‘Econometric Research in 
hairman: O. BROWNLEE, University of Minnesota’ 


Papers: Investigations of Futures Trading 
ar S. Hou THAKKER, C owles Commission for Research 
Current of Econometrics | in Agriculture: a 


Kart Fox, U. § - Department of Agriculture 


Discussants: CLirFoRD HitpreTH, Cowles Commission for ‘Research | in 
Vaeror SmitH, Michigan State College 
VINCENT | WEsT, of Illinois 


oe 


, September 2 (Time . and place t 


Measurement in the ‘Social Sciences 


ay! Wed ednesday morning, September 3, 9:30-12:00 © 


The Role of Scale Computing in Economics 


Chairman: OskAR MorcGENSTERN, Princeton University 


Papers: Applications of Analog Computing to Economics 
H. Strotz AND JosEPH B. HAINES, Northwestern University 
Use of the Digital Computers in Economics 
F. MITCHELL, Remington Rand Corporation 

‘Herman H. Gow DSTINE, Institute for . Advanced Study 

— 


be 


Ww Wednesday afternoon, September 3, 3: 315- 


Chairman: 4 C. Koopmans, Cowles Commission for Research in Economics 
7 Papers: Inequalities of Minkowski Matrices with to computation 
Influence of Computing Equipment on Applied Economic — Analysis 


served by Capital “Airlines via 


Chicago, eit or Cleveland and by the C hesapeake and Ohio, the Grand Trunk 
Western, and the New York Central railroads. Tickets for air or rail transportation 
should be purchased for Lansing. Bus and taxi service is available to East Lansing. — 
For those driving, U. S. Highway 16 from Detroit passes by 


Lansing; 1 U. S. Highway 27 from — goes into Lansing. — al 
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morning, September 4, 9330-12 


 Decision- Making and the Theory of Organization — 


> 
‘Chairman: F RED D. ‘Office of Naval Research 


Papers: a General and Realistic Approach to the Decision Problem 
Leo Tornovist, Cowles Commission for Research Economi 
Raising Funds for Common Purposes 
Kart MEnceR, Illinois Institute of T 
- On Marschak’s Model of an Arbitrage Firm 
Kar FAXEN, University of Stockholm, 
DANIEL WATERMAN, Cowles Commission 


AVID ROSENBLATT, Bureau of of the 


of Utility 
§ 
Chairman: MERRILL M. Froop, The RAND Corporation 
Papers: Solution of N-person Games with Ordinal Utilities 


Ltoyp SHAPLEY and MARTIN SHUBIK, Princeton University 
oz A New Axiomatic Treatment of Numerical Utility rar 
+ I. N. HeErstEIn, Cowles Commission for Research i 
AND J. Princeton University 
_ Experiments in Economic Decision-Making in ‘Gambling Situations 


Epwarps, Johns | Hopkins University 
issants: FREDERICK MOsTELLER, Harvard University ash 
s 


GERARD DEBREV, Cowles Commision for Research in Economic 


Friday morning, September 5 (Time and cag to be senna 


Design of Experiments i in the Sense 


to be announced 


Friday afternoon, September 5 5, 15- 15-5 


The Use of Mathematical Methods in | Business Organization 
Curneert C. Hur, International Business Machines Corporation — 
Paper: A Case Study in Quantifying the Managerial ‘Decision Function in bb - 

es MELVIN E. SALVESON, University of California at Los Angeles 
Discussants: W. W. Cooper, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


37 a R. S. Donovan, Esso Standard Oil Refining Company — 
_ JouHN E. Kusik, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company 


Those attending the ‘meeting are requested to register immediately 
upon arrival whether or not they are rooming in the dormitories. A directory of all — 
‘persons attending the meetings and an information desk will be maintained at the 
= ‘registration headquarters. Mail and telegrams for those attending the meetings should — 
be sent in care of the Econometric Society Meetings, Michigan State College, East 


"Accommodations: 


Those planning to stay in East Peres are — to write the Director of Residence _ 7 


Halls, Michigan State College, East Lansing, at an early date to make reservations. = —=__ 


public is cordially invited | to attend the essions 


lise 
| 
will be served in the residence unit at $3.25 per person a 
| 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


Edited by W. S. } 
SAVABE 


“HOW F ESTIMATES UNITY © 


cestion 31. “In many texts on g.. 
Snedecor, G. _W., Statistical Methods, 4th ed., p. 231), the etate- 
ment is made that an F ratio, formed from two independent mean sd. s. MS MS. 
_ squares in an analysis of variance table, is an estimate of unity — - 
_ if the appropriate null hypothesis is true. For example, if we have | 
the si situation illustrated it in Table I and i if the assumptions neces- 
y for analysis of \ variance techniques. are satisfied, the Among Groups k A/(k—1) 


= k(n—1)A/( k k—1)Bi is said to estimate unity = WwW ithin Groups 1) B/ 


— 


‘The phrase, ‘ ‘an e of is vague ‘and hence, 
_ while it is of help in a first exposition of F-tests (it is nice to be — male as wh: it seems to need further elinidinn. What points 


able to say your sample statistic should estimate something as - should be stressed to clarify this matter? OB 


Answer. The above w vording is all right (as. fay as it but ber of degrees of freedom a associt ated with mean 


-inasmuch a as it is not too. pre cise a statement, it will pay us to square gets very large), (E (F) —1 
examine a little more closely the way in which F estimates unity. gine 

_ The above formulation can be interpreted to mean that, if He is mee the expectec value of F does not equal unity (except in 


y sens € abo Ss sho ons 
true, the expected value of the numerator mean square is equal : 
to the expected value of the denominator mean square, and, in | neuer aliens istribution For, if the modal va ue of F (the 


- this sense, the F ratio is an estimate of unity. This is a nice way of value of f F ‘mos t — fis O _—— Lesnrogeihe one, then we will have a 


explaining the appropriate test to students of statistical methods, 


> ate 
but to students of mathematical statistics it m: may give rise to some of the Fist ibution is ‘determined to be 


gu 4 
To be ‘precise, we have formed a test criterion for testing 


He: 0G = Oo which is — on the sampling dination of the — and once again we find we are unable - cone iude in any satisfac 


tatistic F jently distributed tory manner that F’ estimates It is to be noted that, 
sta atistie F = nou/miv w en wand v are ‘inc ependently distributed 


as chi-square with n and nz degrees of freedom respectively. 
Ww hat i is said in the preceding paragraph is — that, if Ho be As a third possibility, we iii examine the median of the F- 
distribution. The determination of percentage points of the F diss 
directly with ins aaieeh distributions of u inks v; it is only con- tribution being a difficult task, involving as it does the use of 
-. aaa with the sampling distribution of F. If, then, we restrict - certain recurrence relationships in terms of the Incomplete Beta- 
—_— to a discussion of the F-distribution, w what can we say - Function, we will not attempt to exhibit | median of the F- 
values of F in to unity? — distribution a as a function of the parameters and nz. Howev er, 


given it can be shown that, if ny =) the median of the F-dist ribution 
(denoted by F’.s0) is equal to unity. If < ne, then F.so <dand, 

ny > no, then F.s59 > 1, and finally, if n. © and > ~, F. “80 

F>0, ) — 1, subject to certain restrictions. As in the cases of E(F) 


— wesee that F.59 can ‘only be considered as an estimate of unity in a 


we are first led to. consider the e expected d value of F. This i is. s found 7 The preceding remarks serve to point out that one should ——_ 


to be most. careful choosing ‘words and phrases when dealing with 


EF y= _2) > 1 mathematical functions. A p poor choice of language e often presents 
we a confused or of the the true state of affairs 
and thus F does not estimate unity in the sense of mathematical wale. 


expectation. We note, however, that as n.— ~ (i.e., as the num- ‘Bernard ( Ostle 
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SETTING OF Go- NO-GO GAUGE 


Beginning with this column, the Editors propose to include 


questions not followed by answers. It is that readers 


32. Ina a certain measurement 
of the important quality characteristic is costly and time-con- 
j suming. Hence inspection is done by means of a go-no-go gauge. | 
oY How can the inspector determine the gauge setting so as “ make 


hisinspection most efficient? 


Stated more completely, the production process turns out 
items normally distributed w ith known standard deviation 


-Benedi ct Sain, 1904-1952 


he Association lost one. of its 1 most loyal members 
and ape wor kers on n May 9,w hen Benedict $ Saurino, 


sun un Oil away in Philadelphia after 
brief Ben was on ne of the the 


f 


ictive in a w vide 1 range ASA affairs for many years. 


At t the time of | his death he stead completing arrange- 


nference 
on business Statistics held in June and jointly spon-— 
sored by the B & E Section and the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the University of Penn. — 


sylvania. Recognizing. the importance of 


the financial position of both the n national ; association 


and local chapters, he also was serving as Chairman 
of the Committee on | Institutional Memberships. He 
personally added more companies to the present sub- 
stantial list of institutional members than any other 


individual’ in the Association. Other» ASA activities 


ceived his Degree in 


‘The of the hope that the. readers will par- 


actively in it dried of interest, 


a An inspector or wishes to « detect a a shift i in process average yu by in- 


4 specting a sample of size n with a go-no-go gauge; i.e., from the 


4 proportion of items in the sample whose values are lee than the © 
— gauge value, g, he wishes to test the hypothesis » = yo at the 


a per cent level of significance. How shall he select g, in terms of 
_the given parameters, so as to maximize the power of the test 
F. Proschan 


constantly in demand, in addition to his regular heavy 


ith the Sun Oil Company, which he 


joined in 1936. During World War II, he served with 
“number of special agencies concerned 
the petr y, and became a recognized 
international sin tank ships. Shortly after” 
Was the Korean War, he was rec called 


‘time National Petroleum 


ber of Commerce of f the United States, chamber of 
‘Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, Depart. 


‘ment of Labor, American Petroleum Institute, Pent 
sylvania | State Economic Research Council, and many 


He was born in New York City in 1904, and re- 
Mechanical Engineering from 
New York ‘University. He also completed | graduate 


included important professional ‘contributions at an- we _ work in statistics and economics at the University of 


ind meetings, editorial assistance in publications, 
young 


— 


and leadership of the Philadelphia 


"directing statistical research project 


Ben is survived by his wife and two 

1 
oung sons. He will long be. remembered as as a scholar, 
leader, _ adviser, and 


— 
| 
1 
| Administration for Defense. During his all too short _ = rg 
iia 
— 
—i 
 @ 


«CHAP 


Newly elected 


Vice President_- James T. 
Secretary-Treasurer_..Abbott Weinstein 
Representative. _.Miss Mildred Lauder 


The April Meeting “was devoted to a 
discussion of “The Research Program | 
of the Committee of New England.” Dr. | 
Arthur A. Bright, Jr., Director of the 
Committee of New England of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, spoke on 
4 
the activities of his organization. 
aa At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Chapter on June 26, 1952 “The Busi- 
“g ness Outlook for the Last Half of roe 
_ was discussed by the following panel: 
Douglas H. Bellemore, Boston Univer- 
sity; Eugene E. Burlingame, Security 
Analyst, Babson’s Reports, Inc.; George — 
H. Ellis, Industrial Economist, Federal | 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 
The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, 
Wilfred S. Lake ‘of Northeastern Uni- 
versity; Vice-President, Lafayette 
Quirin, Babson’s Reports, Inc.; Treas- 
urer, Robert L. Hurley, Liberty Mu- 7 
tual Fire Insurance Co.; Secretary, Mary 
E. Wilcox, Massachusetts Division of © 
Employment Security; Councillors, Wen- 
dell D. Macdonald, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and Henry H. HL Stafford, 
Boston University. 


election of officers at the — 
ing resulted as follows: 
4 Indiana University 
Indiana Bell T elephone 
Sec.-Treas... Richard H. Shaw 


This last year the average _ attendance 
AS vy at the meetings was more — but not 
more—than the average at- 
_tendance for any of the past four sea- aoe 

_ sons. It is anticipated that the next year 
will be an even tore successful one. 


NEW JERSEY 


The April meetings: heard 
Assistant Statistician of the 


AN STATISTICL AN, JUNE- JULY, 


“CHAPTER NOTES 


tistical 


nd 


Mortimer 


~ on ‘Some of our 

Increasing Longevity” and Don J. Hager, 
“3 Assistant Professor of Anthropology and 4 

Sociology in the Department of 
- nomics and Social Institutions at Prince- 
ton U on “Problems in 
- Human Genetics; Calculating the Effec- 
tive Size of a Human Breeding — a 
tion: _ Inbreeding.” 


The May meeting was devoted to a 
ges by Marguerite F. Hall of the — 


The Administrative Uses of Statis- 

-The- June meeting 1g heard the President 

_ of the Chapter, Max A. Woodbury, give 
“his Presidential address — “Some Sta- 
Topics of Interest in Meteor- 
- ology.” The Chapter also held its an- 
nual business meeting at this time. a 


COLUMBUS 
Newly” elected Officers are: 
Camille J. Botte, President, The Ohio 
Campbell Roger Graf, First Vice Presi- 
Ann Pike, ‘Second Vice President, 


The Ohio State University. 


on 
tics.’ 


~ 4. 


y 


Mikhail V. Condoide, Secretary-Treas 
‘urer, The Ohio State U niversi 


‘At the 1e January meeting, Edmund 
Churchill of Antioch ‘College discussed 
the value of certain “inefficient” cor-— 
relation statistics developed in 
tion with anthropomorphic research for 
the Ai Force. 
ack The speaker at the February meeting 
Was Paul R. Rider of W ashington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and presently with 
the Wright Air Development Center, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Dr. 
Rider described a technique of sample 
design and evaluation used in determ- | 
ining the condition of various items of | 
property for the Bell Telephone Com- 
In March, Robert Weinberg de- 
the theory and construction of 
models in a talk entitled 
co We Have Guns and Butter? — 
— of Mobilization on 
At the . April ‘meeting, Richard B. 
Shartle of the Standard ee 
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ant DENVER | 


The May meeting of the Chapter head 


new 


New Jersey State Department of Health a, Denver Bureau of Public Welfare. — 


cluded: 


Speakers; 


vr 
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ayton, Ohio, discussed the application 
of quality control techniques in con- 
trolling the accuracy of various types 
of clerical operation. 


Kenneth L. Daane of the International 

Business Machines speak on the possi- 4 

bilities and general applications of their 4 
Electronics Statistical machine. He © 


described some of its applications such | 
as those at the Census Bureau and the 


NEWYORK 


May of the Chapter 
Family Health Survey of ‘the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 
Speakers: Neva Deardorff, Director 
Research of HIP; Jerome Cornfield, Na- — 
tional Institutes of Health, 4 
__ Presentation of Statistics Manage- 
Edward York 
University; Walter Jr. , Con- 
 trollers Institute. 
The Rational —e of the Human 
ton U niversity. “<> 


‘ad 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Spring Meeting was held in Chapel — 
Hill in May, at which time Dudley 
Cowden spoke on “The Multiple- xe 
ial Correlation Coefficient.” 


Officers elected for the year 1952 92- 
F 1953 were as follows: 
President G. Frederic Kuder 
Vice-President Joseph J. Spengler 


 Secretary- Treasurer_..John A. Hornaday 


PHILADELPHIA 


“final meeting of ‘the "season was 
combined with the conference on busi- 
Ness statistics sponsored by the Business 
and Economic Statistics Section of the — 
ASA and the Wharton School of the — 
University of Pennsylvania. Those 
chapter members unable to take part in 
_ the conference were invited to the din- 
ner session at which Walter Mitchell, 
dr. Executive Director of the Control- 
lers Institute of America spoke on “Sta- 
tistics as an Instrument of Control,” 
Robert Kirk Mueller, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of the Plastics Division 
Monsanto Chemical Company spoke 


“Modern Use of Sta- 
tistics. 


| 
tm: 
{ 
| 
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